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ABSTRACT 

Throughout the fifties and sixties the methodology W 
second-slanguage teaching underwent a radical change in response to 
new communication needs, and under the influence of structural 
linguistics and behavioral psychology* Unfortunately, the effort did, 
not produce all of the results expected, and this prbbably for two 
reasons: on the one hand, it vas based on a linguistic and 
psychological foundation which was much too elementary and limited 
and was soon put in question in its own right; on thfe other, it did 
not take sufficient note of the chaxactexistics of the learners* At 
the same time, disciplines such as psycholinguistics and ^ 
sociolinguistics made their appearance and developed alongside 
linguistics and psychology, contributing in the process fresh 
information concerning tJie acquisition and use or languacjes as ^ 
instr.uments^ of communication* Since thenj^ it has become possible to 
speak of a renewal and a diversification of second langoag'e pedagogy 
in the light of these discriplines, which take better account of the 
.characteristics of the groups and individuals involved, in particular 
of their language needs, their attitudes, their motivations and their 
learning strategies. The last part of the report outlines 'the 
methodological implications of this n^w approach and illustrates them 
with the help of some recent findings* (Author)-' 
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Throughout the fifties and adxties 1^he methodology of second-laia^age 
teaching underwent a radical change in response ta new conmiunioaticm needs, and 
tinder the influence of stri^tural linguistics and behavioural psychology. 
Unfortunately, the effort did not produce all of the results expected, .and thid 
probably for two reaeons : on the one hand, it was based on a linguistic and 
psychological fouiadation which was much too elementary and limited and v;as 
soon put in question inHts o:^i right ;^ on the other, it did not take sufficient 
note of the eharact eric tics of the learnerb* At the same time, disciplines such 
as psycholingui^ice and sociolinguistics made their appearance •^d developed 
alongside ^linguistics and psychologj'^, contributing in the process fresh % 
Information concerning the acquisition and use of languages as instrviments of 
commumcation. Since then, it has become possible to epea^ of a renewal and a 
diversifies ion of second lariguaie pedagogy/ in the light of these disciplines, 
which taJce better account of the (phar act eristics of the groups and individuals 
involved, in particular of their lan^age needs, their attittides, their 
motivations and their learnirig strategies. The last p.3rt of the report 
outlines the methodological implications of this new approach and illustrates 
them with the help of some recent findings. 



1. An assessment of th$^ first linguistic api^roaches to second-lan^gtage ^ 
teaching . 

The forties^ and fil4:ie8 were marked by a thoroughgoing renewal of the. 
methodology of second language teaching which can be attributed essentially to 
the conjimction of two factors : 

(a) the large-scale manifestation of ^new communication needs, principalJLy of 
an oral' nature, leaAins 'to a new*and laot^e precise definition oT the 
objectives behiafd second language teaching ; 

(b) the influence or decent developments in structural linguistics and 
behavioural psFchology, 



For a long tifte it was customary to^each second languages ^whether 
German, French *or Bp^lish with the idea that, like Latin or Greek, there were 
useful above all fSc developing the intellectual faculties of students and 
giving them direct! access to the classical texts of foreign literattires. The 
result was a teacjp.ng based on reading, and on translation into the written, br 
literary languagei 

Little* by mttlerthe rapid twentieth-century development of the means of 
communication^ ajl.well as the multiplication of international contacts and 
exchanges, focuajed attention on the significance of being able to commuriicate 
orally with onefs fe»llow-man« The revelation of these new demands for oral 
communication liid bare the inadequacies of traditional methods of teaqhing 
second languages an'd encouraged pedagogues to turn towards^linguists and 
psychologists fn an effort to bring about a methodological renewal with their 
help. In practice,, once one recognises that the ability to communicate orally 
constitutes aJf important I if not a priority goal of second language teachingi 
one discovers rt hat : 

i^) "the trqpitional ]primers and courses offered instruction in a written 



language quite different from the opoken 



value as an inBtrumentj of oral communication 



\J^^ijfuage in use and of little 



(2^) traditional methods, which made use of esflentially analytical and deductive 
techniques (by this is meant that the sysiematic learning of forms and 
rules preceded their use in utterances) wf(|re mifitted to facilitate the 
acquisition of automatic reactions such a!^ are demanded by everyday o^al 
commimication. 

To overcome these deficiencies, attempts were made to develop the so- 
called direct methods which accorded great importance to oral communication, 
but these attempts were far from sj'^stematic pxi^i lacked a scientific basis* Since 
the beginning of the century, however, the psychology of learning and structural 
linguistics had made notable and significant progress (Cf . the works of Bloomfield 
and Skinner) • Therefore, pedagogues had addressed ihemselveo to poycho legists 
and linguiists (delighted in their own right» to- find such a vast testing-ground 
for their theories)* in ordi^v to strengthen the basis of their initiative to 
renevf the teaching of second languages (for a description of this movement in 
the U.Q. see W. Moulton's Lin^nxistics and Language Teaching itKthe United States , 
19401 960) > 

* The first contribution of structural linguistics v/as to furnish descriptions 
of the object constituting the priority target of the now pedagogy, namely the 
spoken language in use, and to draw attention to the differences, especially 
significant in the case of certain languages such as French and English, between 
the spoken and written codes^ In addition, the American structuralists gave the 
^ . spoken language priority over the written form just as Saussure had done. This 
ERJC principle was talcen up once more by the proponents of the new methodology who 
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teachirtfc » 

The forties and fifties wire marked 'by a thoroughgoing renewal of the 
methodology of second lang\iage teaching Hhich can be attributed essentially to 
the Q^fti junction of two factors : 

(a) Hhe large-spale manifestation of new compuiication needs, principally of 
an oral nature, leading to* a new and nibre precise definition of the 
Objectives behind second language teaching % % 

(b) the influence of recent developments in structural linguistics and. 
behavioureJL psychology, " ^ 

For a long time it was customary to teach second languages whether 
German, 3?rench or Ep^lish with the idea that, like fatin or Greek, 'there were 
useful above all for developing the^^tellectual facultifS^Qf students and 
giving them direct access to the clsRrLcai texts of fdimgn literatures. The * 
result was a teaching based on reading', and on translation into the written, or 
literary language, ^ ^ , 

Little by little the rapid ,,twentieth-cerv4ury development X5f the means of 
communication, as Well as th? multiplication of international contacts and 
exchanges, focussed attention on the^ significance of being able to communicate 
orally with one's fellow-man. The revelation pf those new demands for oral 
communication laid bare the inadequacies of traditiqnal niethods of teaching 
second languages and encouraged pedagogues to ijjorh towards linguists an4 
psychologists in an effort to bring about a methodological renewal with their 
help. In practice, once one recognises that the ability to oommamicate orally 
constitutes an important, if not a priority goal of second language teach4,iig, 
one discovers that : ; 

: \ 

the traditional primers and douroes offered instruction in -a written 
'language quite different f^rom the spoken language in use and of little 
value as an in£;trumient of oral communication ; 

(2*^) traditional methods, which made use of esscotitilly analytical and deductive 
* techniques (by this is meant that the systematip learning o^* forms and ^ 
rules preceded their use in utterances)^ were unfitted to facilitate the 
acquisiti6i!n of automatic reactions ouch as are demanded by everyday oral 
communication. 

To overcome these dei[j|,oiencius, attempts were made to develop the so- 
called direct methods which' accorded great imgortance to oral communication, 
^jbut these attempts wore far from systematic Md lacked a scientific b^sls* Since 
;thc beginning of the Century, however, the pcyohologj* of learning and structural * 
linguistics had- made notable and significant progress (Cf, the works of Bloomfield 
and Skinner), Therefore, pedagogues had addressed themselves to ptjychologists 
and linguists (delighted in their oWn right to find su<;h a vast testing-ground 
for their theories) in order to strengthen the basis of their ijjnitiative to 
renev; the teaching of second languages (for a description of this movement in 
the U.S, see W, I*<ulton»s Lin^nii^tics and Language Teaching tri the United States , 
1940^1 960) > 

The first contribution of structural linguistics was to furoisli descriptions 
of the object constituting the priority target of the now pedagojgy, natoely the 
spoken language in use, cjid to draw attention to the differences/ especially^^^^ 
significant in the case of certain languages such as French and English, between - 
the spoken and written codes. In addition, the American structuralists gave the . 
spoken language priority over the written form just as Saussure had done. This 
principle was talcen up once more by the proponents of the new methodology who 
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lnltlat0 the learning of a second language with a completely oral phase and in 

general respect the following learning Bequonce ; listen, speaki . read, write. 

As to the description of the oral language, linguists introduced new data 

which proved extremely useful in the teaching of phonology and morphology | ^ 

their contribution was lees in the field of syntax where they ventiired little 

up to the sixties and almost negligeable in the case of semantics^ and lexicon . 

which they omitted from their field of study. Again, the attention given to 

usage underlined the notion of lexical frequency, which had been developed with 

the aid of statistical or ctuantitative linguistics to produce frequency list© 

such as Lo Prangais fondamental, which played an important part in determining 

the content of many language course© (see yojLx et images de FrancQ), 

The second contribution of. structural linguistics^ lies, na>dou^t, in its 
conception of language as a cyotem - a notion de3^1opt3d by Saussure at the 

^very beginning of the century. To ^conceive o*f language a9 a syetem is to 
recognize that the elements ^oinpo^ing it onl^ have value in virtue of the . ^ * 
relatione which oppose and unite them : paradigmatic relationohips or relation- 
ships' of selection between eleiaents which can occupy the Bnme place in the^ 
utterance, such as the phonemcc /s/ and /z/ in couB#in (cushion) .and cousin 
(cousin), poisQou (fish) and poipon (poison) ; synt^gmatie or co'iflDinatory , 
relationships between morphemes .which suxjceed one another in an ntteranxje (for 
example, the relations or order, agreement and rection (or g<yvemment) between 
the words in the sentence ; nous nous intcressons k la ptdaffl^ie (we are ^ , • ^ 
Intcyrea^ed in pediigogy)i. One is, also forced to aclbaowledge that two elements 
frott^two different languages, for example, the Spanish /s/ and the French /s/ 
or xlje Eronch word rivifere and the English word river \cnn never have exactly . - 
the s^m value since they occupy different positions in differing systems. Such 
a conception of langvtage is formally at odds with cm^ront practices in 
traditional teaching joethodc : the rote learning of lists pf words and^ the . ^ 

, senseless repetition of paradigms out of context,, word for word translation 
and phonetic correction executed without reference to a phonological syotem. 
The new methodologies place emphasis on the need to present uriits ia^ and have 
tjiem function in terms of, a linguistic context, that is to say," in stinic^^res 

* such as the proposition and the sentence, and this from the Very beginning of ^ 
the learning process, Hencei the generalized use of .dialogues and the 
introduction of pattern drills is br.sed on tho give and talte of paradigmatic and 
syntagmatic relations in the sentence. 

Where behavioural p&ychology was concerned, and in particular * the 
conditioning theory ^of Skinner, the advocates 6f the new methodology noted the 
conceprtion of language aq a network of habits, an associative game between 
stimuli and rooponsos dependent on reinforcement in a social situation* The 
teaching of a language is hero considered as a mechanical process of forming 
habits with tho help of stimuli and visual and sound responses (as, for example , 
with the sentences of a dialogue* and the images corrooponding to them in an / 
audio-visual method) , * 



SuccesGftxl learning depends on the observance of certain conditions 
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(^^) the student needs to bo constantly active and made to give repldec 

ooiirtsirnuousl^ } hence, the introduction and rapid development of^langugge 
laboratories which enable each student to express himself ten timoo mor 
than in a aormal class ; 

iS^^l^ the studeni^ must give a high percentage of co|Tect replies ; consequently,^ 
. " tlie exorcises must progress in a rigorpus manner by sm£ill steps so as to 
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^ provoke as -few mistakes as J^oosible on> the part of etudinitB ( in contrast 
to traditional exercioes 'Which increase thj difficulties and constitute 
real traps jfcj^-mJtiadente) } ^ 

(3**) the correct reply rauet to rewarded immediately ; this reinforcement c:in 
take' the' form o<^ inter^rcntioji by the teacher or previious recording of 
the corr<!|ct reply on tape } ' . / 

- . (4<>) iaJkcnsuTG the lasting acquisition of the structwes stud^d, tne student 
will repeat ^them by drilling exercises to the point of sdftSraiion (over- 
learning) at which otin<^'t\jrG they bjecome habitual , automa'b.c ; here, again, ^ 
the language laboratory proves itself to be a precious ^aMty of the teacher 

A certain nuiribpr of pedo^eical-jprinciplos are generally aosociated w: 
thes^ Qoiiditiono : avoidance of all reiourse to, or refcrenc'e to the mother 
tongue and translation exercises whicK can only multiply and aggravate the ^ 
blocking factors intrinsic to the learning of a second langua^^f avoidanco^i^ 
all cxplanat'io'n or reflection whic^ a«ctin woidd simply hinder t^e acquisiti^ 
of autcynatic linguistic reactioncj. 

The centrar>si;;oblem with this concept of learning, if one leaver 
for the moment the Le^ani^^ nature of the exercises, is deciding onjj 
rate of progresoioft. feiD^oblem is a function in particiilar qf thi^roquencjr^. 
of the elements Ifeughu, ai3 we have already seen in the case of lexicon, " 
the degree «f difffic\ilty or complexity. Depending on the courses, the 
" and the comple:dtty^~^x^ the^ second language sy st em lil ogife jj g e^ . o a > ^> 

s the basic of a cOji±&p&DtlLV^ of 'the systems of the student^ s ^^^-^ 

tongue and of the e^cond ian^^^tl^te (in accordance with criteria whicjj^^fe^ 
been defined with precision). In ^ event, progression Is determ^^much more 
in function of the chai^acteristics ^f language totems thj^ in faction of the 
chdractoristicc of the learners concerned. Differences ki work-rhythm Ki^la r 
respect to the subject constitute the cole means ojT Coid^rig to terms with 
differencea-in aptitude between- students. 

The application of these linguistic and ppdWTogical principfetJ is 
illustrated by the numerous audio-visual and auifio-lingual courses and by the 
pattern drills programmes elaborated from the^ forties to the Dirties. 

At first glance, it would s^em that all of n6cesEf?iry conditions for 
abhievement of the neW objootivo - teaching an instrument of oral communication - 
were brought together in these courses. For^he first time, the structures of 
the spoken language in use were presented in a systematic manner together with 
a methodology inspired by recent reseaxygh i/to learning. 

Great liopoo were plcLce?!h^ln this nowUingtiiotic and pcy5hqlogical approc^ch 
to the teachiVg of a\second language. However, after a moment of blind 
enthusiasm, ii became\ecessary to talce a second look. As the sixties wore on, 
^ it gr^^ttally became evident that the 4?esults were disappointing or at least 
did not correspond to the breadth of the reform instituted. 

Although the results obtained with beginners, especially througlt audio- 
visual and intensive audio-oral courses, qckmed impressive to begin with 
(ctudents proved capable of understanding and of producing more rapidly and more 
correctly many structures of the spoken language and obtained bett*^r test 
results) it soon became clear that the now approadh also i^resented several major 
defects^ We shall content ourseli^es vdth three examples : 

(a) the new courses do not sedm to develop the ability to speak freely arid to 
communioa^^in the varied circumstances of everyday life. JJumpurii avows : 
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"It iG fair to ssy that we have not boon coopletely successful in 
providixie sttidontc with the linguistic ability they need to cotmnunicate 
effectiv«^ly in speech conanuniti/es where these languages are spoken", 
( LiftirtdTstic Ropertoirest Grajnn^a and Second Language Instruction, p .82)> 
, ;toa, ift the paradox desi(^rib*ed by Oakobovits with reference to this 
approach to foreign language teaching : "Tl^o irony of ,the matter 
lies in the fact that the 'New Key* approach, tixilike the traditional 

thods in which reading classical literattire wap considered a worth- 
while activity in itself, does not. att&ch an intrinsic value to 
^^^^^ grammatical knowledge per se, but views habit drill^ as means towards 
^ achieving communicative skillS| yet it seema that the^e very activities 

are the chief roa4X)loqJ:& to attaini^ng meaningful skills ( 'liberated 
expression »/, as it has been called)" ( Foreign Lanffuiage Lcgrning t p. 84). 

Moreover, many teachers have reali^^ed that the students who obtained 
gQod* results in the acqjiisition tests were of^en incapable of maintainir 
a convc*rsation*in a foreign language (see Savignon, Tjeachinp^ i'or Commun- / 
- -icativc Qompetence : A Research Report , p. 154). Or)|e may argue that 
•the majority of audiovisual 'or audio--oral mothods contain a so-called 
exploitation phase, which should, in theory, make it possible to bring 

student from the strict conditioning of pgt*tem drills to freer 
Expression in communication situations, but this is illusory, as s 
Savignon pertinently reminds us : "When so-called "directed comimmiCf>tion" 
si introduced, it is not communi^bation ^t all,, as the stjTUctural JTrame, 
^""'W not the lexical contentJ remains in the control of the instructor" ^ 




/ 



...^^^'^( Ibid^ p, l53j^^Hto**8M!2^^ the/ courses did not malte it possible to 
attain the^disir^d objective. 

These new'cburses, far from interesting the student s^ seem jtjhijore theiii 
. to the pgijnt of even discouraging them from learning ^new-foreign longuagec. 

Here is what~ Ilestei* h^s to oay in this respect ; ^'Evdbrywhere, we see a ^ 
tendency to abandor^^reign languages, cunong various other disciplines, 
because they arjtr^4hindrance to the young learner's freedom, self- 
^discovery, g^ad^^njat^oral "creativity" ( Teaching a Living Langiiage p. viii). 
It is djiJPficult Xo see -how one can developythe ability of students to 
comnihicato in a foreign language if they db\not feel the need to. use. it 
because they i^ave been denied an' opportunity 'of expressing their tastes 
and needs v 

* * * 

(c) Even if the principles of this new approach appear relatively effective 
in assuring acquisition of the primary elements of a foreign langu%e, 
— _ thoy seem ill-fitted for application at the other teaching levels ; it 

' is certainly no accident 'that a very large number of audio-visiial and 
audio-oral. cour SOD Qxiot for the first stage of learning a foreign 
language while courseu for advanced levels are rare and less systematic* 
"Unfortunately", write. Allen and Uiddowoon, "theft generous provioion of 
basic courses has ooinfeided *with a striking lack of now^ipaterial specially 



Without eveh aiming for the nribitious goal of conmimioativo compotence, 
a large-scale experiment conducted in Penneylvani^i showed that the now 
audior-lingual approach (with or vathout Mm of language laboratory) 4ii 
not re stilt in students acquiring a better knowledge of the second 
language evenT'in its spoken form than with the traditional method 
(Cf* F.D'* ;^mith, A Comparison of the Cognitive and Audiolin/arual Apprortcheo 
to Foreign Lan^^ua^f^ Instruction - The Pennsylvania Foreigii Langu^e 
Project )? 

(2) A great deal of evidence from pupilfir is given in C. Burstall^s work, French 
in the Primary School t ^ "^^'^^ 

1 H • 
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designed for intermediate and advanced students. As a result, stiidents 
who have become accustomed to bxi orderly progression of graded materials 
simple explanations and easily-manipulated drills during the first two 
or three years of language learning f iiid that theae aido cx^ suddently 
withdrawn when they reach the end of the basic course, and that they 
are loft to find for themselves with little or no guidance at a time ^ 
when the^i^nguage is rapi^y i)e6amihg^re difficult"* ( Teaching the 
Communicative Use of Eiiqtlish , p, 2)-.^ ^ 

^ 7 ^ 

ThuD, the evaltiation of thi6 ♦'linguistic" approach, to the renewal of 
foreign language teaching t\imD out to be^^lf^e favourable than one might 
have Expected. Alco, it teems only natural to pose the question why / 
an initiative based on scientific data tal^en from psychology and,^^^ 
linguistics,* and in which so much was invented; should end up a£;^5f 
relative failure 7 • 



■ / ^ ^ ■ --6- . . " ■ • 

■ " ' * 

II, ffhe teaching of second Igjiguage comunicative competence in the light 
of recent sociolin^istic and psychollnfflistic reseajc^ch * 

The relatively negative restilts of this first linguiBtic and psycho- 
logical approach to e second language teaching seem to be due to two 
related causes : ♦ 

(l^) too limiting and inadequate a conception of the desired objective, 
namely mastery of a^ second language'as a means of comnrunicatdon ; 

(2*^) lack of scientific •inetiaunents to clarify this objective! cotobined^with 
reference to at least partially inadequate linguistic and psychological 
models, . " * * , ; 

A, . Use of languoge, varieties as means of coamunication . 

What exactly is meant by possessing* a language as a means of 
communication t ' 

First of all, it ic not enough to be able tjo-vTead and write a sentence 
correctly an in traditional teaching, nor is it i^f jfccient to be *able -^o 
under stsuid ^and to produce, rapidly and automa'|ically a ^correct sentence in 
response to certain elementary stimuli, as in audio-visual and audio-oral 
teaching ; what is necessary is to be able to use sentenceia appropriate to a^ 
linguistic context and to a given situational context. In other words, one 
must be Capable of combining eentences in leirger communication xinito suOhs^e 
text and dialogue and as well be able "to make use of utteran^ceo appropriafte 
to certain communication sitxiations (cf. Allen and Widdowson^ Teaching the 
ommunicative Use of English ). 

Secondly, to possess a language as a means of communication not onl^ 
moans being able to fransmit tiifontotion and put quest ionsi on the Universe 
surrounding us ("Kadaae Thibaut ouvro la porte**, (^^rs Thibaut openc >he door") 
"Vous avez coinbi;Dn de pifecep ("How many rdOmn havo^you ?") etc.^See Gtimperz, 
Linffl:ii8tic Repertoires, Grammars and Second Lan^iaj^ Instruction , -p. 84)* In 
roality, we opcuk lecjs to describe the universe about us (what Jakol) son ( Eesais 
de liiWjJitiquo gen6x%le I, p. 213) calls the referential, cognitive or 
denotative function of" language) than to establish contact with sdmeonc else 
(phatic function), to express 6ur attitude vifi-a-vis our interlocutor or the 
therae^of^^tttei^^-Miiversation (expressive function) or to make the addreecee react 
(conativo function)^ If one thinltc of the situation of a student landing in a 
foreign country, there is no dotibt that what matters roost for him is to"^^ 
establish afid to maintain contact with the natives in order to participate to 
the greatest possible extent in their community life. In praPtice, of course. 
It often happens that these contacts, or those communications, ^Cil where the 
foferontial contdnt jof the message is perfectly transmitted, are blocked or 
falsified byignorance of the oxpreesivcj phatic or conativo traits of the 
dialogue. Consequently, ta possess a language as a means of communication iti 
hot only to masteM^o referential ftvict ion, but the e:rprucsivG, phatic, 
^nai?±Ve^^and~even poetic funct|ionc5 as woli. 

ThirdlyT^anOte^a corollary, if one ic to communicate satisfactorily in 
' a'Tinirul^tio commun ity, i^t will not ouf*fice to know a pure, homogeneous 
monoliihic language { one must be capable at least of understanding, and if 
possible, -ujaing tha different varieties of language made tise of in the community 
in question* Jakcybson (ibid. p. 213), insists on the fact that the global code 
of a language colajBtitute6*a system of sub-codes in reciprocal communication and 
that oveiy language eimbracoe many simultaneous systems, each of which is 
oharactorizod by a different function. This is a very important point because 
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when we ooftnmmicate with anothe^ person the choice of the type of language 
used is often more revealing inLterme of ^ the affective, professional and 
social (actual and future) relations of the speakers than the content of the 
conversation itself/ To possess a laiiguage as an instrument of commurication, 
then, is also to tmderstand the main sub-codes and to know how -to use thorn in 
the appropriate situations, . * , 

In order to illustrate the argument, let us take a concrete cximple- , 
familiar to contemporary sociolinguists, but which has never b^en dea.t with 
systematically in language courses : the use of forms of address and ,jreeting. 
In a groat ntimber of languages, the speaker has a choice between two- to 
in addressing his interlocutor : tu and vous in Prench, t^jj; and vj^ iril Russian*; 
du and Siq in German, du and ir in Yiddish, etc. Similarly, the specjker has 
generally a choice between different forms of adSas^ess ; Christian nasie 
(Jac2uo£), family-name ( Dubois ), title and family-nrjne ( l^fonsiotir DubPis ) and 
different forms of greet inj? ( Salui/ ! (Hello !), Eonjoiir ! (Good day/ !), 
Bonjour !!onsieur t (Good dayt Sir] ! ). Again, in communication thecej choices 
often have a greater signif ioancei than the purely referential bont^it of the 
meesjiges, because they give to each of the. speakers proicee informapion, 
especially in the first moments of a new relationship (Cf, for example, the 
importance of the Prench uce of "tu"). For those expretsing theBjsjblve^i in . 
thuir mothertongue, the use of these expressions inVrelation to thfe affective 
and social position ofsthe interlocutor i,e so automnltic and natur.fl that it 
causes no problem. Such is not the case for the foipigncr becausjb, ovon if 
thio practice is governor by features which are probably univercq/l, the norms 
of usage vary from one community •to another (See Brown and Gilmeyfi : The 
Pronouns of Power and Solidarity , Slobin ; Some Aspects of the Voo of Pronouns 
of Address in Yiddish t Pricdrich : Soci.^1 c'ontext.i^^ Somantic fegttire : 
The Rusoiifm Pronominal Usr^ te). Lack of Imowlodge of the rules j/lp^lying to forms 
of address in a certain oommunity, in respect of comprchonsioijt' as well as 
expression, can have fnr more disagreeable consequences for tfio c<^mnity life 
of-c: foreigner than faults in grammar, vocabulary and pronun^latim^^vcn. , _ 
where thef^o are eerious ar^ repoatod* It so happens that laiigu^ 
nolj deal vdth these problems and language teachers generally qnly 
va^uo idea as to the rules of uoo governing these oxprescionc. ^ 
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vmcn one dj.rocts-at-tggfftion in this way to what io irrlicit in mastering 
a language as an instrument 6f ^ communicatip.i, one beooireiJ a^are immediately 
that the Icaigiuago theories and deocripuions on^whioh the pedagogy of^ t:ocond 
langurige teachingUc baocA,^ irrespective of whether one has traditional, 
sirurtural/'W trairpformatibnal generative grammars ^in n^nd, are inadecjuato. 
In reali:^, ' 

(a) they simply describe the tyotem and not the use of tht Xant^ago, 
whereas as Candlin writes : "Useful thottgh fimoh axi input from sotrorr.! 
lin,^istic grramnars ra:y be, thc^^iastionJ:^CftS«^d is clearly that if a 
pcda^^Ot^dool grammar i^^ at the bas^is of LT materialSf nnd if sn^ih"^ 
materialt have as^thoir aim to lead tho learner to "toiOidodgi:^" of the 
L2, then they, and tho pedagogioai greuaiit3r, rnxut be ao concoirnAd mth 
rulcc? of l;ii-inict£:e use as thoy aa-e with rulc^y ^^f /ixnmninti^^ality rU'i'^_f^l- 
form-^(inos3 of sentCiiccGj" (The St^^vtuD of Ped v:^r*ir^l Grr^m^trt^, p. 58)* \ 

♦ _ \ 

(b) they only deal with the structure of the sentence and neglcct^c immuni- 
cation imits such as the text and dirilo^^ue | ao UiddowLr^i Ltruvt^ we 
are to teach language in usef we have to shift our ait ^^nt ion fi-om 
sentenccD in isolation to the maJincr in \;hich tiioy CD£;t)i lo in text on 
the one hcuid, and to the maniior in which they are used io pe. f rm 
communicative acts in disco^irce on the other" (Directionf: in tae 

/ 
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(c) 



Teaching of DiscouTBe , pJ 69). In orddsr to do this, one must possess a 
text granHDGr which presei|tB tho rules for coaibit^aig phrases in a text, 
and a ^rafflmar of discourse, presenting the ruljeTs governing the use of^ 
^ sentences in coiSmmicati|re acts, • ' * 

they systematically stu(jiy only the referential funption and neglect the 
other functions of language. Prake notes : "To ask appropriately for a 
d^ink among the Subanuri it is not ono\!gh to know how to construct a 
gi^animticca uttercintoe in Sutanun translatable zn English as a requ^t for 
a a^rink* Renderxi^ such an utterance might eHcit praise fpr one't 
fluency in Subanujd, b^t di; would probably ng,t get, a drink (..•)• Our 
stranger roqiiircs ucxji than a grammar and a lexicon i he needs what 
Btympk Jias called an fthnograp% of ppdaking \a specification of what 
kinds of things id..^ in what message forms to what kinds of people in 
what kinds of Bitua;|ions" ( How to Ask for a Mink In Subanun . p. ,127)- 
^We shall return to Hyraes* contribution later ok 



(d) 



^iey only' study oi;^ la?^age variety, considered as homogeneous^ repre- 
sentative, and nc|flect! the other vayiuti^s which, form part of tB^ verbal 
repertoire of a Ijinguistic community, \ 

. I ^ . 

To jnak^ up for tlie inadoquncios of tho linguistic contribution to tho ^ 
teaching of socond loxMSluageB, it is nodcmsary t)6 turn towards another 
^ discipline which over tho past twenty yeors. had undergone an extraordinary 

development; cjnd which is specifically interested in the use of laAguafcos in our 
Bociotioc/': oociolinguiotioc. Cumpors puft tho rolovant problem clearly in 
1965 ; "I^ seems neciossary, at least for tho purpose of applied liiiguicticc, 
to roopen the question of tho relationship between linguistic and social facts. 
Morei specifically, the question arisor^ :^ given a grammatical analycie of tho 
languages involved, whet additional information onn tho cociolinguist provide 
in ordor to enable the language teacher to giv^e hio studontc the slcille they 
need to communicate effectively in a new eocietv ( Linjguiotic Rot^ortolrec , 
"Orampars and Sec03^ Languaf;o Instruction , p. 84). j 

' The study of tho use of different Imiguagc varieties devoi'opod -rapidly 
in the sixties \mdor the influence of Ilymoc who called it the etljinography of 
communication or the ethnographt pf speaking. Hymet) defines its^^objoct as 
follows : "This is a question of what a child internalizes about speaking, 
beyond rules off grammar and a dictioncxy, while bucoming a fUll-fledged merabor 
of its speech conimmity. Or it is a question of whai? i)f foreigner must luarn 
about a group's verbal behaviour in order to particifiita appropriately and 
offoctively in its activitioo. The othtiOgrax*y q/t: £ipe;Jcing is concorned with 
tho situations and ucr3s, the pattorno and funeti^ne, of openking as an 
activity in its own right". ( The Bthnogrnphy of ^ Stioakinj?: . p. 101). This 
definition alone reveals immediately how well the prooccupatione of reisearch 
lirorkero in the field of ethnography of commutation link up with the needs of 
|)edagoguc6. 0- 

f> The* out standing feature of this approach is the overall oxamjnation^of 
the verbal activities of a lin^^oiistic^tommunity and tho study of all of the 
language varieties of which it makes use (that is to oay its verbal rorortoire) 
instead df concentrating on tho description of one of these codes or uub-codeo. 
Tho verbal exChaiig^s withj^n a community are analysed in communication 
eitiaationc (hunting, moelc, courtship) v/hich are Dubdividod into more limited, 
and ocsentiolly verbal f^mmunioatiot/«vante (convorcation) , themselves foiiDed 
from conmrnnication acts (orderi quoction, joking, etc.) (Hymes : Models of 
Interaction of Lanjguago an^X Social Life |^. 

One cannot overestimate the interest knd the importance of tliio concept 
^ O communication act for the teaching of a language. It may be worthwhile 



T^achittg of Discouyge t p» 69)* In order to do thiSi one must possesc a 
" text grammar which presents the rules for cdaibining phrases in. a text, 
axid a grammai^ of discour.se, presenting the rules governing the use of 

sentences in communicative acts* 

■• ■> , 

(c) ./they systematically study only the referential functioji .and neglect the 

other functions of .language* Prake notes : "To ask appropriately for a 
^ " drink among the Subamin it is not enough to know how to construct a 

grammatical *utteraAce in Subanun translatable in English as a rj»quest for 
\a drink. Rendering such ai)^ utterance might elicit praise for one's 
fluency in Subanun, but, it^ would probably not get a drink (...)• ^ 0^ 
stranger reqtdres toov^Jihkit a grammar and a lexicon ; he needs what 
BEyros has called an ethnographj'' of speaking : a speciTication of what 
kinds of things to say in what message forms to what kinds of people in 
what kid^ of situations'] ( How to Ask for a Drink in Subanxm , p. 127)* 
\ We shall rettim to I^esr contribution later on. 

\^ ' f 

(d) they only study one language variety, cpnsidered as homogeneous, repre- 
sentative, and neglect the other varieties which form "part of the verbal 
repertoire of a linguistic community. 

To make up for the inadequacies of the linguistic contribution to the 
teaching of second languages, it is necessary to turn towards another 
discipline \rtiich over the past twenty years had undergone ah extraordinary 
development and which Is specificafeLly interested in the uiBe of langua^s in our 
societioG 5 eocioXinguidtii|p# Gumperz put the relevant problem clcnxly in ' 
1965 : "It seems necessaryV at least for the purpose of applied linguistics, 
to reopen the question of the relationship between linguistic a^;id social facts. 
More dpecifi^cally, the question arisea'-tv^iven a grammatical analysis of the • 
lajiguages iir^plved, what additional iriformitioG^^on the sociolinguist provide 
±U order to enable the language teacher to give^is students the skilf^^hey 
need ^o communicate effectively in a new spcietv ?" ( Lin^istic Repertoir^^ 
Grammars and Second Language Instruction , p. 84) • 

^The .s*U(iy of 'the use "of different language^ varieties developed, rapidly- 
ift.the sixties under the influence of Hymes who called it the ethnography of 
commuhication or the ethnog*aphf of speaking. Hymes defines its object as 
follows : "This is a questicfa of what a child internalizes abqut speaking, 
bey^M rules of grammar ax^m dictionary, while becoming a full-fledged member 
of" its speech community. Or it is a question of what a foreigner must learn ^ 
aBout a group's verbal behaviour in order to participate appropriately and 
effectively in its activities. The ethnography* of speaking is concerned ;^ith 
the Situations and uses, tlfe patterns and function^, of speakiiig as an. . 
activity In its own right"; ( The Ethnography of Speaking , p. IOI). This 
definition alone reveals .immediately how well the preoccupations of research 
workers in the fie^d of .ethnography of communication link up with the needs of 
pedagogues. 

The outstanding feature of this approach .^s the overall examination of 
the verbal activities of a linguistic community a^d the study of all of the . 
language varieties of which it makes use (that is to Say its verbal repertoire) 
instead of concentrating on the description of one of these pedes or sub-codes^ 
The verbal exchanges within a community are analyzed in communication 
situations (hunting, meals, courtship) which' are subdivided into jnore limited, 
and essentially verbal, , communication events (conversation), themselves formed 
from communicq^tion acts (order, question, joking,* etc. ) (i^ymes ; Models of 
Interaction of Lan^cuage and Social Life ). 

One cannot overestimate the interest and the importance of this concept 
of cdt^xnicktion act for the teaJcfe^ng of a language. It may be worthwhile 



pointing oult that it was the subject in the same period (in a con5)letely 
different 'ftaraework which nonetheless links up wiih o\ir argument in many res- 
pects) of a[ profound study on the part of thilosoph^s of language such as 
Austin ( How to 'do things with words ) emd Sear^e ( Speech Acts) , We viil return • 
to this aspect in the lq,st chapter in examining the definition of the content 
of language 'courses. Order and the quest ion, to return to the example we have 
.given, are certainly dealt with in all grammar books and language courses, b\:t 
in much too restrictive a manner. Generally, in studying order and question 
^in a language one learns linguistic forms (for example, ^ est-ce que or inversion 
in French) traditionally associated with these notions. It is clearly ihade- . 
quate as a response to the needs of communication, as mmh on^ the level, of \ 
comprehension as on that of expreBBion, and this for -two reasons : on the one 
hand, it is not endug^h to be familiar *wi tit interrogatory forms if one wants ^ 
to ask foi* information in a given situation (many virtuosos who pose the 
question in, the language laboratory encoimter, the greatest difficulty' in 
obtaining iiiformation *in everyday coimmanication) i on the other. hand^ questian 
or order acts may be accom]?lished in many^ther ways-, ^yerbal and non-verbjal ,^ 
-than are found in grapaars and in courses compoeed *of pattern drills, Am^^rican 
studies have shown tne great variety and the generally indirect char&^cter' of 
questions with reference to factors such as the status of interlocutors j the 
Vajf in which one asks for a drink^v^ies according ^as it is one's wife, dne^^s 
secretary or a waiter 6ne happens to be addressing : the range of available ^ 
verbal forms is vast, from simple suggestion of an indirect and very discreet 
kind up to- the straight foyw^xd request (Cf, Ervjin-Tripp ; Sociblinguistic . 
Rules ; Alternation and Cooccurrence p, 245-247) .Since' the conventions which 
regulate acts vary^from one language to .another and form part of the- 
communicative competence of the members of a linguistic community, they must 
be,le?jrned sooner or later by the foreigner, * ^ ^ 

^'^^./^ . Efach -speech or communication act maybe divided up in turn into 
qib^'tain number of components, of which the following are the most imijortant : 

- the: form and content of the message : the expression is no doubt governed 
by different norms dcpendin^^ en whether it occurs. in an official letter or a 
fricjndly note, and whether one speaks of busineos or advonture } 

- the setting' (at once geographical, temporal and psychological) : the norms 
differ also from the kitclien (family breaJcfast) to the class-room, and to the 
corner-rcaf e , and in function of the gny or rcl-^aed aj;mof:phere { 

- the participants (speaker, addressee, hearer) : an awareness now existte of 

- the different roles (father, husba.nd, neighbour, professor, etc* )^ an individiial 
' plays in turn in a community and the language varieties he uses ; 

- the channel of communication (br^J, written, telegraphic, etc.) : a request , 
is not made in the same fashion by telephone, by letter, or by telegrarame;* 

^ ' ' * ' '* 

- the norma of interaction and interpretation ; from one community to another, 
people spf^-^k more' or less loudly, with more or less animation, and remain Uioro 
or less close to the interlocutor ,,: because of the raised voice and the 

. violence of the language, a minor .dispute in a Marseilles family would be • 
interpreted by a Swiss French spealier as a .sc-^rious row ; conversely, a fairly 
lone ^il^nce between the occupants of a room, something completely n in 
Swiss French sokety, would be t.aken by a Prenchman from the Ilidi as evidence 
of insiilt, contCTipt or bad humoixr. 

To arrive at a grammar of the use of lrnfai.age varietiec it is ctill 
neces^Jary to establish the sociolinguist ic rules in funct?.on of- the uii-'er- 
mentioned fertures which govern the correct usa of uttercnces. Ervin^Tripp 
( On> Sociolinffliistic Rules : AUernation a n d Ccoccurrefice ) distinguishes three 
kinds of rules : - - , * 



pbinting ^xrfr^hat it was* the subject in the same pet^iod,(in.a completely 
diffeijeirt ftamQwork whiclj nonetheless links up with our argument in many riBS- 
pects) of a profound study on the; part of philosophers of language * such as 
'Austin ( How to do things with words )^ and iSearle ( Speech Acts) > We will^ return 
to this aspect in the last chapter in examining the definition of the conte^nt 
of language courses. Order and the question^ to return to the example, vie--ha:V§^ 
given, are certainly dealt with in all grammar book* and languggeHSburses, but 
in much too restrictive a manner. Generally, in ©♦udyi^g-oi^Ser and question 
in a language 'one learns linguistic forms (for examp^fe, est-ce que or inversion 
in Prenchi) traditionally associated with these notic^Sis, It is clearly inade- 
qua^te as a response to the needs of^ comniunicationij as much on the level of 
comprehension a,s on that of expre^^ion, and thir for two reasons ; on the one 
hand, it is not enough to be familiar with interrogatory forms if one w^ts- * 
to ask for information in a given situation (many, virtuosos tWhOipose the 
question in the language laboratory encounter the greatest difficulty in 
obtaining information in everyday communication) ; on t^he other hand, question 
or order acts may be accomplished in many other ways, verbal ajod non-verbal, 
than' ara found in grammai*s-'and iij coxirsos composed of pattern drills* American 
studies have shown the great variety and the generally indirect character of 
questions with reference to factors such as the status of interlocutors ; the 
way in which one' asks for a drink varies according as it is one's wife, one's 
secretary or a waiter one happens to be address?iiig : the range of available 
verbal forms is vast,. from* simple stiggestion of an indirect and very discreet 
kind up to the straightforward requefet (Cf. Ervin-Tripp : On Sociolinffliistia 
^ Rxdes ; Altorn5.tion and Cooccurrence p, 245-247)- Since the convmitions which 
Jugulate acts vary from one language to .another and form part' of the 
communicative* competence of the members of a linguistic community, they xmst ^ 
be learned sotoner or later by the foreigner* " , 

Each speech or . c6p?B}anication act may be divided up in turn into a 
certain number of component 3,' of which the following are the- most i^iportant : 

- the form q^H content of the message : the expression is no doubt governed 
by different 'nol^mB (depending on v/hethcr it occurs- m an official letter or a ^ 
friendly note, and whether one speaJ^s of busineos or adventure ; ^ 

- the setting (at once geographical, temporal ^and psycl^o logical) : the' norms 
differ also from the kitchen (f^imily breakfast) to the olass«-room, and^to the 
corner-cafe, and in function the gay cr r©lr;iced atmosphere ; 

'■■ . ' <*. 

^ the. participants (speaker, addressee-, hearer) t an awarenress now ezists of 
the different roles (father^ husband, ncigiibour, professor, etc.) an individual 
plays^ in turn in a commuiiity and the language varieties he uses } 

- the channel of communication (oral , .written, telegraphic, etc*) :^a request 
is not made in' the same fashion by telephone, by letter, or. by •telegrammei / 

- the norms of interaction a^nd interpretation from one community to another, 
people speak more or less louuly, with more or less animation, and remain mare 
or less close to the interlocutor : >eceu!3e of th^ raised Voice and/the 
violence of the la^tiguage, a minor dispute in a Marseille^? family woxild be, 
interpreted by a Swiss French spealrer 'as a serious row j conversely, a fairly 
long silence between the occupants of a room, something compl<^tely n rnial in 
Swiss Fi'ench society, would be taken *by a Prenchmaii from the ladi as evidence 
of insult, contempt or bad humour • . ' 

To arrive at a grammar of the use of XrJiruage >''arfetiec i+. 1^ ctitX 
nececrar^ lo et'tablish the sociolinguistic ruico^ln function of the uir'er- ^ 
mentioned ferturos which govern the correct use of uttor^aicbs. Ervin^rripp^ 
( On Sociolinguistic Rules ; Alternatipn a n d Ccoccurrence ) disting-dshes throe 
kinds of rules : 
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a) sequencing rules 

b) alternation rules 

c) co-occujrrenge rules (horizontal and vertical). 

\The first of these determines the order of acts, constituting one kind 
of doraaciAjlcation e^ent. Schegloff has shown that the leeguence of jactfe ' " 
constitutiS^ a^^^^ eyent such as the beginniiiglof a telephone 

xoiiy^i^tioiii for exaniple^ obeys very strict riileS| evjbh if those j speaking are 
unaware-^-^jtfee^ai^ I^ymes and Eryin-Tripp ^propose to^^ cha^acteriae the 
structure of sucfiTcoiamunication events i)y using- writing rul6s analogous to those 
employed i^n generative grajmnars* If mastery of the sequence of acts constitu- 
ting a coitonunicaition event sucll^tMi the beginning of a/ telephone conversation 
x& automalTic for a J*?^^-speaking person, it is by cpntrast eilWays difficult 
for a foi*eignei* >ec^i^j^{3ge<dU.ffer^ from one linguistic community to another, 
thus, it iB^^]^j^ for^thc-teacjier or the areator of ped|agogic 

inateid<i^'''concei^ teaching comimmiCiatiw to be J^amiliar with 

th<^ rtilefr 4rty,ch govern the execxrtion^lojf suoh; an ev0nt* / 

But it not enough to be familiar vith the sequence bj^ comrauni cation 
acts /corps tit uting an event ; one must also be cai^qtble, at each/ stage of the 
cony}h:^saiion^ of choosing amongst the possible linguistic vari^ants, that^which 
iB aqppa?apriate to the commattiication situation. To pursue our /example a. 
sta^e^ further, cme.'c response to A telephone call will differ^ depending on . 
whether one is at home or at work, on whether or not one guegses in advaiic^ the 
identity of the caller, on i^ether one finds one's wife, one's director or 
one's client at the other end of the line. Vie have seen that strict rules 
apply to the use of forms of address depending on the relationship of power 
etxid solidaxity existing between the speakers; Here., one fipds the alternation 
rulds -rt^hich Ervin-Tripp schemat-izej3 with the help of flow charts indicating 
the way in which selection of ittie appropric^te form for the situation takes 
place in response to the diffe^nt pertinent features. These are rulei^ which 
govern the choice between tu and, vous in French and enable one to discern that 

(17) T'es alle oh ? (VJhere j^ere you ? (familiar)) (on tliep.rirt. of a 
' ^ sttident to- his professor in class) ic inappro^piatc, while - 

(l) Honsieu^, oli 8tes-vous alle ? ( VJhere were you. Sir ? (formal^ ) 
' {came situation) " , 

(4) , Paul, t'es 411^ ? (Paul, v/hey^e were you ? (fojniliar) (to a 
- ' ^ clasc-mate inT^he yard) 
" ' * ^ . I, i. ^ ^ 

are perfectly in agreement with the norm. * , 

Finally t in convprsations one imist respect the co-occurrence relations 
betifeeh the elements of one or more uttefanc<es. JSorizontal co-occurrence 
between two elements belonging to the sariie domain/: syntax, lexicon, morpho- 
nology ; in J;his way, one can characterize as abnormal the utterance 

(15) tu alias ? 

wfiich combine^ tv^o syntactical elements, interrogation without inversion or 
est*-ce quo and pa^et tonse, belonging to tv;6 incompatible varietiefc of Fnonch. 
Vertical co-occurrence, between two elements belonging to two different 
domains ; in this way, one can label as abnorm?J. the utterance 

\ (18) *P»es-3^alle oli ? . * . * 

which combines a syntactical element, interrogation without inversion or 
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ce que with a morphono logical element, the liaison, belonging to two 



a| sequehcliig^ rulee 

b) alternation amies 

c) cQ-^occurrence iniles (horizflntal ind vertical). 

The first of these determines the oilier of acts constituting one kind 
of connmiftication event, Schegloff has shown that the sequence of acts 
Constituting a coinmunlcation event such as the beginniiig of a telephoi^e 
co:iversation| for example, obeys very strict inxles, even if those speaking are 
unaware of the fact, E^yTnes and Ervin-Tripp propose to characterize the 
staruotiire of such communication events by using writing rules analogous tqr those 
employed in generative grammars. If masteiy of the' sequence of acts constitu- 
ting a communication event such as the beginning telejphone conversation^ 
is automatic for a French-speaking person, it is by ocritrast always difficult 
for a foreigner because usage differs from 'one linguistic community to anotb^ri^ 
Thus, it' is vei^ important, for the teacher or the creator of pedagogic 
material concea?n?ed with teaching communicative competence tp be familiar with 
the loiles which govern the execution of such an event. 

But it is not enough to be 'familiar with the sequence pt communication 
a^ts constituting an event ; one must also be capable, at each stage of thfe 
(5o'nversatioj;i, of chopsing amongst the possible linguistic variants, that which 
is appropriate to the communication situation. . To pursue our example a. 
stage further, one's response to a telephone call will 4if fey, depending on 
whether one is at iiome or at work, on whether or not qne guesses in advance the 
identity of the caller, on* whether one finds one's wife, one's director or 
pne's client at the other end of the line. Vto have seen that strict rtiles 
apply to the use of forms of address depending on the relationship of power 
amd solidarity existing between the speakers. Here one finds the altei^ation 
jcniles whijch Ervin-Tripp schematizes with the help of flow charts indicating - 
the .way in w^ich selection of the appropriate form for the situation takes 
place in response to the different pertinent if catures. These are rules which 
govern the choice 'between tu and vous in Preficb and enable one to discern that 

-J (17) T'es allf oil ? (Vlhere v/ore you ? (familiar)) (on thepart of a 
student to his professor in claso) ic inappropiate, while 

(1) Ilonsieu^, oli 8tes-vous alle ? (l/hore were you. Sir ? (formal) ) 
( same situation) , . ^ 

(4) Paul, t'es alle oli ? (Patil, where were you ^ (fojuiliar) (to a 
cla6c-tete in the yard) 

are perfectly in agreement \rith the norm. 

Finally, in conversations one must refepecl the po-occurrenco relations 
between the elements of one or more utterances. Horisontal co-occurrence ♦ 
between two elements belonging to the same domain ; syntax^ 1 <^ri con, mor pho- 
nology ; tn this way, one can characterize as. abnormal tjie utterance 

(15) at tu alias ? ^ . ^ 

which combines two syntactical elements, interrogation without ' inversion or 
est-ce que and past tense, belonging to tv;o incompatible} varieties of French. 
Vcirtical co-occurrence, between two elenjents belbnging' to two different , 
demons ; in this way, one can label as abndmnal the utterance * 

(18) T'es-z-alle oil:? / > * . 

which combines a syntactical element, interrogation without inversion or 
est-ce que with a morphoriblpgical element, the liaison, belonging ;to two 
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incompatible varieties of ErencbT 

There is little doubt that such Byst^4i<i descriptions of the ugjs of 
language varieties will produce in tba- near ri^ure wore complete and ustfiil 
information for the pedagogue than that in traoMional or struKStural grammars. 
They are nonetheless insufficleilt to meet the neeei^ of podagO£;ues because it 
i,s still necessary to know how this «ommunicative competence is acquired in 
order to be able to elaborate adequate teaching material. Only a theory of 
langua^' embracing the syr.tem, use and acquisition 'o:^^a language can serve as 
the basis for elabor?i,tion of a methodology for second langua^p teaching. 



B. The acquisition and teaching of communicative competence 

In raising the delicate problem of the acquisition and teaching of 

communicative competence, it is useful, especially if one wants to avoid 

repeating the errors of the past, to give some thought to two very pertinent 
remarks of Jakobovits. ^ , 

•fhe first is that the results of research into language acquisition are . 
at this stage too slight to categorically demonstrate and support the validity / 
of the greater part of the informations and recommendetions given by theoreti- 
cians to practitioners (of. Foreign Lajrijcgiagc Learning , p. 47). Psycholinguistic 
theories and deocriptions can do no more for tho momont than advance hypcrtheB^s 
and suggestions which need to be subjected to empirical verification ; in 
consequence, the dogmatic principles which for far too long dominated linguistics 
as applied to the teaching of language must give way to more intensive pedagogic 
observation and experimentation. 

The second remark is that our ability to learn a language exceeds by 
ifar our ability to describe and to explain how this Ic-jigiiagc is made, how it 
is used and how it is acquired (of. op. cit. p. 103). The proof of this is 
that v;o learn, rapidly, not only in our mother tongue, btrt^aleo m a second 
language, to make use of constructions whi^h are still beyond the reach of ' - 
linguists, Eociolinguists and psycholinguist c. It is consequently absurd to 
pretend to ^each systemjitically, scientifically, a subject which one can ovily 
" describe and explain in a very incomplete way. It is essential, on the other 
hand; to use to its ta-^:imum the capacity of students to discover and learn. 

Though not very developed, recent resoarch on the acquisition of language ' 
shows clearly that the mind of the student is not a tabula rasa on which one 
mechanically records language strudtures by a process of systematic 
conditioning, and that one musf bepx in miM the highly significant contribu-- 
tion of the Itfaraer to tho le.-rning process. According to J.'^kobwn.ts, learning 
consists in a discoveiy or progressive reconstitutiop of tho structures and 
rules of- language use by inductive and deductive' inferences guided b>-^ innate 
familiarity with linguistic universals and by the observation of da^a oi the 
second language in communication situations ( ibid, p. 25). This discovery -md 
this reconstitution mr^ be ac€omplished in different wc^.s, in ftaicl/ion of iae 
needs, aptitudes and le,3rniLng stratet'ios of the individuals coucorntc!. m 
oiher vrords, there is no # ideal way of acquiring a lo-ngu'tge, but methods 
methods as there are t^'pcs' of individual. : 

"~~^^x It sJems, fj/nally, that it will bo necpssary to <:T^uidon the hypothosie 
underlying the dominant conceptions in laiiguage. teaching, according to' which 
the acquisition of linguistic coiupotenco, that is to saV the ability Vo 

' construct grammr:tical 'eontencus, should precede ,:-cquisition of .dmniuriicative 
competence, that- ic; to say the ability to? produce utter-uicep .ppa^opria :e to 
coraiBuhication si^tuations. (cf. Jairoboviftt, o£:_cit, p. 3.^;. 
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incompatible varieties or wencn. 

There is little /doubt that such systematic descriptions of the use of 
language varieties will produce in the n^ar future more complete and useful 
information for the pedagogue than that in traditional or structural grammars* 
They are nonetheless insufficient to meet the needs of pedagogues becaure it 
is still necessary to know how this communicative competence is acquired in 
order to. he dale to elaborate ^adequate teaching material. Only a theory, of 
^ language embracing the' syrtem, use acquii^ition of a language can serve os 
the basis for elaboration of a methodology for second langaiage teaching. 

B. The acquisition and iq^iohing of cotnmuni dative competeface 

In raising the delicate problein the acquisition and teaching of 
conmnini^ative competence, it is useful, especially if one j^ntp to ayoid 
repeating the errors of th^ past, to give some thought to two very pertinent 
remarks of Jakobovits, 

The first is that tbe results of research into langfege acquisition are 
at this stage -^oo slight t<J ctit^gorically demonstrate arid support the validity 
of the greater part of the informations and recommendrtibntJ given by theoreti- 
cians to practitioners (c^> Foreign Lartfj^Q Loarxling , p. 47) • Psycholingulstic 
theories and dedcriptions can do no more for the moment than advance hypotheses 
and suggestions which need to be subjected to empirical verification ; in 
consequence^ the dogmatic principles which for far too long dominated linguistics - 
as applied to the teaching of language must give way to loore intensive pedagogic , 
ob^erlTatioai and experimentation* ^ . * 

The second remark Is that our ability to lQ«rn a laoiguctge exceeds by 
far our ability to describe sjid to explain hov; this Ir^jiguage is maA0| hex; it 
is used and how it is acquired (cf, op. ciW p> 103). The proof of this is 
that we learn rapidly, not only in our mother Hongue, but also m a E^econd 
language, to make use of conetruction^ vhich still beyond the reach of 
linguists, socioXinguists and psycholinguists. It is consequently abaurd to 
pretend to teach systematically, scientificallyi a subject which one can ovily 
describe .and exjdain in a very incomplotq way* It is^esseniial, on the other 
hand, to use to its m^uiimiim^tho^ japa:city of students to discover and learn. 

Though not vdiy developed, recent rosoarch on the acqiiisition of lan^TiagD 
BhoWa cle,3xly that the mind of the student is not. a taliula rasa on vJhioh one 
mechanically records l^nguageVstTucturos by a proceGs of systematic • 
conditioning, and that*\)iae must beoJ: in mind the highly significant contribu- 
tion of the Icaruer to tho learning prooese. According to J.-acobovitg, learniitg 
coneicitB in a discovejy or progressive reconctitution of tho sti^^u^gfi^^^Jid . 
rules of language usg by inductive and deductive infercnceyjaa^M^^ innato 
familiGXity with linguietic univoroals and by the observation of d«ta,^i the • 
second language in communication situotions (rbid^ p. 25).^ Thi0 discovery and 
this reconstitution m;«^ be accomplished in different wc^s, in ftaiction of the 
needs, aptitudes and learning strategics of ihc^ individuals concerned, m 
ot-her uordc, there no. one ideal way of acViring a langu'ige^^but as t^iy methods 
methodc as there are X"^^^^ of individual. , . ' 

\\ seems, finally, that it will be necessary to abaaidon the hpoihosis 
* undcrl'Aiig tho domiiiant conceptions in language teaching, acccrdiiig to which 
the accniisition of linguistic compotencc, that is t.o say thy ability to . 
construct grammr.tical sentences, should precede acquisition ^.omEiunicative 
competence, that ic: to say the ability to produce utterances appropri.a:e to 
cordjflunicatiori situations, (cf. Jriobovits, oji:_crt. p. 3- J. 
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We shall now attempt to examine the implications of this concept of 
learning for the selection, progression and presentation o!f* language data to 
be provided to the strident. It is clear that they are at qdds in many instances 
with the dogmatic principles taken over from behavioural psychology in the 
fifties. On the first point | one may ask if it is really necessary or desixjable 
to proceed to a very strict swection of the linguistic content of a course. 
E. Ingram writes ; "If Chomsky is right, the teacher's function is primarily 
to provide conditions in which the innate language acquisition device can 
operate as effectively for. 'the L2 as it has done for the LI., The teacher* s 
task becomps t^e provision of appropriate data for the l?jiguage acquisition 
device (LAD) to process in order to output knowledge of the language", 
(implications oi;,- the Theory of Inimte 'Ideas for the Foreign Language Teacher, 
p. 127). 

In other wo33ds, the function of didactic material is to present the student 
at the opportune moment with the linguistic materials likely to facilitate the 
discofvery and acquisition of the structures or rules of the second language. As 
students have different learning Strategies, needs and interests, it is impos- 
sible to foresee, apd consecjuently, to select, in advance the linguistic 
materials vdiich each individual will need. There is even the ritek, whore too 
strict a selection is^made, of blocking the operations of the language faculty 
in providing him with too few linguistic data. Although a strict selection of 
the course content seems undesirable, a certain selection is necessary because 
*one cannot teach every thing. This selectioi^ should be arrived at, not in 
terms of lexical units emd grammatical structures, but in terms of communication 
acts and sitxiations, in function of the needs and interests of such and such 
a category of learners as wq shall see in the chapter which follows. But with 
this settled communicative and situational framework, it is best to expose . 
students frbiq^ the beginning of the course to a large range of linguistic data 
so as to permit them to develop and to test their inferences concerning the 
structure and use Of the language. V/e shall return to this in the last chapter. 
As to the* establishment of a progression, it woxild seem, if one is to listen to 
psychologists,^ that its importance in the elaboration of didrxtic material has 
been overestimated E. Ingram has this to s^vy : "The teacher shoixld capitalise 
on the facttthat the'LO) Will delcrmine the grammar of the language and the 
imposition of a predetermined structure is unnecessary and undesirable." 
(op4 cit^ p. 128). 

■ Ther6*^s no. ji^deal progression definable in advairce in accordance with 
linguistic Qriteri^> but as many possible progi^aijsions as there are individuals 
and learfiing qtra^iigies. In imposing a strict and predetermined progression of 
lingjjjLstic dat^ one rmo the risk of blocking the learning process, lloreovcr, 
Gxmi^TZ shows very well that from the moment one adoptc a sitmtiTOol approach, 
as ho did in his Hindu an^ Urdu courses, the problem of progression resolves 
itself, naturally4 ( Linguistic JRopo3rtoires> Gramiars and Second Language 
Language Instruation , pg» 87-89) > / 

As to ^)re sent at ion of the subject-matter be taught, one may extrapolate 
from the hypotheses of psycholinguistif the following implications for the 
elaboration of didactic material : 

As the student must discover and reconstitute little by little tho 
inijas which govern the structure and use^of the language on the basis of the 
materials presented to him, it seems advimbie to accord a lrrgeT)la6e, from 
the beginning to the audition of authentic documents (for example audio or 
video i^cordings) presenting communication situations and acts likely to 
correspond to his, ijeeds and his intol*ests (cf . Ingram, Implications of the 
Theory of Innate Idaas for the Foreignt-Langupge Teacher , pp> 127-129)* 

(;&^) Students should be encouraged to express themselves freely as early as 
)8sible, as soon as they feel the desire or the*need : "Liberated Expression" 
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provided to the sttjdent. s. It ie clear that tlxe^ ^ at odde in many instances 
with the dogmatic principles taken *over from behavioiiral p^sychology in the 
fifties. the first point, one may ask iff it ds really necessary or desirable * 
to proceed| to a vew- strict selection of the linguistic content of a^^ course/ 
E. Ingram writes t'^If Chomslcy is right | the teacher^^s fpaiction ie primarily ^ 
to provide conditions in which the innate langua^tf^cquisition device can ^ 
opea^ate j^s effectively for the L2 as it has done for the LI • The teacher's 
task becomes the provision 5f appropriate data for the lrJ:jgUage acquisition 
device (LAD) to process in ord^r .to output knowledge of the language'*.. - 
(implications of the Theory of Innmte Ideas for the Foreign Language Teacher, 
P- 127). 

In other words, the function of didactic material is tcipresent the student 
at^e opportune moment with the^^in^uistic^mateirials^likely to facilitate the 
discovery and' acqixisition of the stmiCFures^or niies of the second language. As 
students have different leami*ng strategies, n^e^le^and interests, it is impos- 
siV* "to foresee, and 'consequently, to select, -in advance the lingui«itic 
materials vdiich each individual will need; There is even the risk> whore too* 
strict a selection is made, of blocking the operations of the language faculty 
in providing him with too few linguistic <^ata. Although a strict selection of 
the course content seems undesirable, a certain selection is^ecessary because 
one cannot feach every thing. This selection should be arrived at, not in 
terms of lexical units and grammatical structures, but^in terms, of communication 
acts and situations, in-Tunctio^ of the needs and interests of euch^and sUch 
a category of* learners as we shall see in the phapter which follows. But with 
^thiet" settled communicative and situa;ti6nal ffamework, it ie best to expose 
studentp from the baginning of the cotrrso to a large range of , lingjuistic (Jata 
so as to permit them to develop and to test •their inferences concerning the 
structure and use of the 'language. Vfe shall i^turn to this in the last chapter. 
A^ to the establishment of. a progression, it woxild seem, if one is to listen to 
psychologists, that its importance in the elaWration of didrxtic material has 
been ^overestimated ; E. Ingram has this to B^iy,: "The teacher shotdd capitalise 
ofi*the fact that the LAD will determine the grammar of' the lan^age and the 
imposition of a predetermined structure is unnecessary' and undesirable.'* 
( op.cit. p. 1*28). ^ 

There is no ideal progrecs&saj definable in advance in accordcjice with 
liii^stic criteria, but as inany possible progressioAs as there are individuals 
and learning strat«(gies. In imposing a strict and predetermined profession of 
linguistic data one rxmo the risk of blocking the learning process. ^Iloreovor, 
GuiiQ)erz shows very ^ well th^t from the momeAt ori^ adopts a situational 'approach, 
as he did in his Hindu and Urdu courses, the p/oilem of progression resolves 
itself ^attirally* ( Linguistic Reportoirest Gnpiramars and Second languo^e 
Languor Instructio n, pp> o7-89). 7^ \ 

As to presojitation of the sub ject-(iiatter be taught, one may extrapolate 
from the lyrpotheses of psycholinguists the following implications for the 
wlaboration of didactic material : 

(l*^) As the student must discover and reconstitute little by little the 
rul^s^which govern the stinxcturo and use of the language on the basis of the 
materials presented' to him, it seems advisable to accord a large place, from 
the beginning to the audition of aut hentjj^ documents ^ for example audio or 
video recordings) prcsonti*^ communication situations and acts likely to 
correspond to hie needs and his interests (cf. Ingram, ' Implications of the 
Theory ^f Innate Ideas for the FOrei^ Lan/?uage Teacher , pp. 127-1 29") > 

(2^) Students should be encouraged to express themselves freely as early as 
possible, as soon as they feel the derfire or the need : "Liberated Expression** 
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and the practical use of a foreign language is both desirable and pbesible at 
even the very beginning stage o'f study" ( Foroi^ Languajice Learning , p* 32 } 
a claim confirmed by Savignon^s experime|it : C<>mmunicat ive Competence ) ♦ 

Besides, it, seems that the only useful eocerCises are those which aim 
at developing communicative competence by contrast with pattern drills 
(cf. Jakobovits, optcit, pp. 25-26 } again, this' is confirmed by Savignon^s 
experiment results : op, citt )« 

(3^) To facilitate development of free expression aiid to promote the 
acquisition of comfliunicative competence, one must avoid organirjing didactic 
material in function of the notion of correction : ^ 

"Thei child must be allowed to Hry things out*, to make errors, and to 
gradually achieve understanding (..Ovi Similarly the traditional 
emjihadis on 'accuracy' and •care' is dangerous and, in inhibiting 
language use and eiqperimentation is poeitivcly harmful to language 
development^" ( Implications of the a?h<ory of Innate Ideas for the 
Foreign Lang>Jia;ge Teacher , p/ 130 j see also Savignon Teaching for 
Communicative Competence , pp« 1 56-15^) ♦ 

In particular, no attempt must be made to penalize the student for his 
errors beqause they constitute for him a very useful means of verifying the 
validity of a hypothesis, measuring the field of application of a rule and 
determining the necessary generalizations concerning the use of language as an 
instrument of communication (cf, Coijder ; Tlie Significaoco of Learner's Errors ). 

(40) The didactic material should pre conceived in such a way as to leave a 
great deal of room for observ-ationi^i^jpg^^l^^^ explanation, ell of which 

play an important role in**the discovery and acquisition of the rules of use of 
the second language ; Candlin comments : **To reverse a dogma, it would be 
meaningftil for them to talk about the language they are learning to perfora in, 
be^^au^'^B critical and ter^cher-guided observation of himself and of others in 
performance situations is only what we cannot deny in a process that is 
tacitly in continuous action by the language learner" ( SociuAinCT iotico r;nd 
JGolpmmnicative Langu£w?e Teaching , 43 )• 

(V) Finally, let us contravene one Ic^st dogma by suggesting that one should 
not hesitate to make use of a compnxieon jDr a translation between th3 mother 
tongue land the second Istnguage because, as Widdowson mentions ( The Deep 
Structure of Disco u rse and the Use of Translation ), the latter can mtJce .an 
important contribution to learning. 

\ 
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III^ Towgxds a pedagogy centered on the lafigvia^ needs, motivations and 
leaj^Tiing strate^i^ies of the learners , * i 

An examination of the contribution of sooiolinguiBtiVc and. Jjsycho- 
linguistics research over the past fifteen yeai^s reveals the ridhness of 
language activities and the diversity of learning strategies implied- in the 
aci^isition of communicative, competence, Fao^ with the wealth*' of possibilities 
avifrilablei .how^can one define thfe objectives and methods of second- language ' 
tea^phing ? It can only be done by beginning with whatever it is that characte- 
rizes the learners. The essential difference between the new and previous^ 
approaches lies in the conversion* of a teaching pedagogy into- a learning 
peda^gy. For a long time, in fact, methodology was detetmned in function of 
the teacher and the subject to be taught,^ or the mpans of teaching, as one can 
see from the development of audio-visxial methods and language laboratories over 
the past few years. More often than not, however, th^ courses offered are 
linear, monolithic, strictly programmed, and intended, for an undifferentiated 
pufblic, and take no note of the characteristics of the learners involved j they 
claim to teach everybody the same material in the same way, which explains 
their partial failures, 

S 

The only means of improving second language teaching is to centre it 
on the characteristics of the learner, to take stock of what it is that the 
individual and the group want to learn and of the best way they can go about it, 
while recognizing that these characteristics vary considerably from one 
individual or from one group to another (the very title cf a collection 
published recently by Oiler and Richar^e^ : Focus on the Learner is indicative 
of this realization). We shall now examine- the three fundamental points of 
the new learning pedagogy in turn analysis of language needs, knowledge of 
attitude and motivation, study of learning^ strategies, 

A« Analysis of language needs , - 

We oome to grips with a relatively new problem here. One brought to 
light by the rapid development of second lA^guago teaching to adults. Up until 
recently, the teachiiigf of second languag^^r^was seen to mainly by the school, 
and at the secondary level, - At thie Leffel, in language as in other disciplines, 
one aims essentially at giving the student some general knowledge becnuse this 
is o\idged to ba an indisRensoble preliminary to specialist training raid because 
it is imJJoiSsible to foresee the specific knowledge that the child will need once 
he is an adult. Moreover, the child generally feels satisfied with general 
knowledge at thit5 stage because he experiences no need to apply his language 
notipns in overydny life. Besides, tiine is of no conocquonce for him, not 
only because ho docs not have any immediate ncod, but also because school 
learning does not enter into competition with family and prof efiisional tasks 
and responsibilities, . ^ * 

The problem is completely different and possesjles greater urgency for the 
adult who must reckon with the pressure cf the economic »and social upheavels of 
the age. On the one hand, an education of a general knowledge^ kind /is of little 
tise to him since it does not enable him to acquire the communioativo competence 
which he needs in his different spkOrcs of activity. On the other, because of 
his professional reoponoibilitid's, the adult can only devote a limited amount 
of time to learning. It is necessary, tftereforo, to develop a methodology which 
enables the adult to acquire in a minimal amount of time the knowledge corres- 
ponding to his laiiguage needs. But this learning cannot bo canded out once 
\f\ and for all : the societies in which wo liVe are for the most part so open and 
^ mobile that the adult must expect frequent and relatively important changes in 
his geographic e-nd oooio^-profcGsional milieu which will demand of him, 
^«speclally at the level of language activity, constant learning and adaptation, 
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As a restilti one can foresee a fairly supple methodology comprising relatively 
limited objectives and learning sta^s which will be self-sufficient, without 
in any way blocking access to later acquisitions* 

This new approach presupposes a systeioatic analyqis of language needs 
for the different publij:is involved, as well as a redefinition of the ^objectives 
and content of courses in function of ^hese needs,. In the past few years, 
many studies have been carried out in different countries but a unified frame 
of reference is stilL lacking* ^' At the moment, the most intensive research in 
this field this field is the work of a group of experts which first met in I97I 
at the instigation of the Council of Europe and under the direction of 
Prof, Trim, and which has taken as its basic objective the following : study 
the possibility of organising teaching and leariiing of living languages in a 
unit/credit system permitting a consideration of the needs, motivations and 
individual aptitudes of the adult student (see Les lan^ues vivantee dans 
I'^ucatxoif des adultes), (1) , 4 

H So far,* motivations and aptitudes have not been systejnatically studied 

within the framework of the project. However, a model for the definition of 
adult languago>needs was developed by Richterich s^nd one of Its major assets ^ 
is tliat it iinks.the analysis of needs to acquisition of the corresponding 
language operations (see Systemes d'apprentissage dcs lan^ies vivantes par des 
adult es » pp, 35~66)* 

Richterich takes as his point of departure the hypothesis tha^^ the lan- 
guage needS' of adxilts in the case of a second language are determined by the 
laiw^vge situations in which thoy find themselves and the language operations 
vjb/Lch they are called upon to effect in such situations, insofar as these are 
foreseeable. Each component of the model, language situations and operations, 
is broken down into a nuiaber of categories in line with the approach developed 
by Jaltobson and by Hymes of communication events^ situations, acts and 
functions (of, above ch^^.j^tor II, A)» The overall model may be schematized and 
illustrated as follov/£3 : 
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(1) The author of these lines, member of th«i gproup of experts of the Cotincil 
of Europe since its creation, has been greatly inspired by the new 
ideas devcdoped in this group. This^section on l^jiguage n*:^eds owes much 
to .the vmrlz of R, Richterich, the section on {he definition of co\xrm 
content (117, a) to tlio worl; of D. Wilkins and J, Tan Ek on the 
threshold l^^vel^'in English and to the CllEDIP x?orllng-ereup on the 
threshold level in Pronoh, finally, the section on the role of laulti-- 
media t^yotems (IV, C) to the reflectione of J. Trim an'S 11. Kvlm. 
IJcnothGilesQ, this report only alludes, and in a personal way, to certain 
aopocta of the project. For a more complete ;and objective preoentationt 
the inte3?ested reader should refer to the documents published reexxlarly 



f>^\ xne mxeresxea i*eaaer ono 

by the Council of Europe. 
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LS « Lejiguage eituation * 

A* Agents (in particular social , psychological and ln^nguege 
^ roles), 4 

B# Moment (houTi duratior^ frequency , etc*)* 

C* Place (region, place, mi^au, etc*)* > 



LO a Language operations 



D. Functions (expression, de-scription, arguin<:jntation, recpiest. 

Object (action, fact, sentiment, opinion, etc,)* 
F. Keanc (spontaneous speoch, writing, reading, etc), 

Lll «= Lariguage needs defined by aJialysio of the above categories. 

LA o Language acts, operational translation of needs* 

L^S «? Learning situation 

0. Agents (in particular identities and role, of teachers and 
learners), 

H, Moment (houj?, duration, frequency, etcO* 

Place (country whore one speaks or does not opeak the 
language taught, class, fnmily, etoO« 

L^O » Learning operations 

J, Functions (listening, understanding, reading, speaking, 
etc.)* ' ' 

K. Object (sentences^ utterances, etc*)* 

L* Means (teachers, soxmd and visual aids)* 

L^N » Learning needs as ^defined by analysis of the various categories. 

Q L^A • Learning acts, operational translation of needjD* 
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L3 a Lsngusge Bituation 



LO 



A» Agents (in particular social, psychological and lao^guago 
^ roles)* 

B. Moment (hour, duratioij^ frequency, oto»)» ^ * 

C, Place "(region, place, milieu,, ^tc.)» ^ 

Laiiguage operations 

Rxjnctions (expression, description, argummtation, request, 

'StCt). \ 

E. Object (action, fact, sentiment, opinion, etc»)» 

lleanD ( opon^ari,eouB speech, writing, reading, oto*)* 



JiII m I^an^^ua^ needs defined by analysis of the above Categories, 



LA Language acts, operational translation of njDbds, 



L^S 



Learning situation o 

C. Agents (in particular identities and role of tbachors and 
learners) • 

H» Moment (hour, duration, frequency, etc,). 

I# Place (coiuitry jdiere one speaks or docs not speak the 
/ language taught, class, family, eto-)» 



L^"« Learning operations . 

J» Punctiono (listening, understanding, reading, speaking, 
eto«)« 

K. Object (oentoncoe, uttcrrjncec, otc.)» 

L# Moans (teifiihers, soxmd cmd vioual aide). ^ 



L^ll « Learning needc as defined by anfdyois of the variouti categorios, 
L^A « Learning acts, operational translation of neodo. 
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The madgl also ccmtainsi^ a^scale of prevision which sh9uld make^^it 
possible to deiermine the degree of fore^eeability of needs by category j a. scale* 
of analysiSi to determine the degree of specificity of. peeds reqitired* in each 
.case I and a correspondence scale whicli should permit meastu^eoent •of' the ^egree. 
of correspondence between a language act and the nead to whiic^ it is '^^^ response 
(for example, asking for a packet of cigsurettes in a kiosk and ttie l^a^fning 
act (-for exairqple repeating in a langug^ laboratory the sentefice^ "I'woiild like 
a packet of blue Gauloidfes")* * This last ^elemexA appears particularly interes- 
ting because its importa»ce has been constantly underestimated in the teat)hing 

• [ . 'methodologies of second Xetoguages. Finally i\the model is completed ty an 

analytical classification of . the> c%itegoxies of adults who may nee^ ?to- learn a 
^ , sepoiid lan^a^e (op. cit» pp* 67-94)* * ' * ' j \ 

• • . ' *■ . * ' "*■.'.• 
^. Richterich^s model , '>diich can be easily adapted to non-adult 

constitutes a val viable instrument for the analysis of longuae® 

different ca*tefeories,.of learners anfl in consequence for the' def initibft-o^^^ifrse.., 
content ^4n tdrms" of communication situations and act^ (see the application made* 
; of it by -v^-SJk ih defining a course content aimed at. ensuring , a minimum 

. pomraunicatioa competence in Engl^ish : ffle Threshold, Level -in a European' Unit/ 

' . Crej^it System for Modern^ Langiiage- L^axming by Adul One only reg^'ets that 

/ * the analysis pf^ components, si-tuations and'langu^e operations entails long 
enumejrations of particular roleS| placeci moments, mean-Si etc. ; it should be 
passible to avcid.aii* excessively detail^ description of nei|di by , reducing 
*t|iese elemente to a more Ijlmited number of c'ategories Qf fsOTUres, such 'as is 
. airtenipted' in spcioli?nguistic description. - , 

• ' * 

B/ At t i t ude arid mpt jyat ion ^ . . ' 

\ Overiand above the language needs o£^ learner s,/a" learning piedagogy , should 
take^'^account of their attitude and their motivation vis-A-vis the second 
^ language,^ t^o factors Which have been neglected or treated in suijraary fashion 
in the teaching of languages._.The problem/ it is tirue,^di^d no't crop up with 
much force *Tn scliooli where the public iSi* captive and <50urse attendance - ^ 
dbi;.gatory.- Efforts w^re simply made to sustain the pilpil's motivation during^ 
the lesson either^ as in tlje' traditional. School by. varying d<rf>aviti^s, or by 
' keeping students constantly v^ctive and in providiiig regulcx Yeinforceneuty^eply . 
^ ' , to their wo:pk| /as in the audio-visual or language laboratory^ class. Thj.s was 
not enoughi ab Hester's remark quotjed in chapter vj. testifieS| aijd tUe .reBUlts 
of a survey conducted in England by Bwrstall (?) make clear : of students 
passed -jfrom a <positive attitude to the second language' at the age of 8 to, a 
negative attitude after th:ree years of * study. The pr obi ejn- presents itself ^ven 
• more acutely in the case of teaching of adults j-herei freeS of obligatory \ 

eciucation and overrun with firofessional or family, activiiid^i ^they abandon their 
^ second lai^guage courses, and in a very high proportioiii as soon as their / v. 

motivatiorf is na longer stimulated. \This lowering of notivatibn, visible- as, ^ 
much in the cas.e of the adults as in tha't ot childreni is no doubt partly^ 
..^ attributable to 'the second language' course ts actually given and, more ^specif ioally 
to a content that is too gene!ral and too far removed from, the necessities of. 



(2) Reported by M. Gagnon in " L'attitudo' de l^eleve Qomme .facteuf d atis * 
' l^apprentissaji^e d'xuie- lan^e seconde*^ Acts of the IVth col JloquriinLOf 

the Canadian Associgtioa 'f or Applied Llngiti sties.- -Q\iebec, CHWi 1974fp*127. 
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coimnunicationi and to ajjptyl-e of present at ion th^t is too directive and ' ■ 
mechanical (3a . Thut^ it is p'bssible that a more diversified methodology such 
as is preserved here, better adapted to the needs of learners from the^ point 
of view.of * course content aiid from- that of learning strategies, would, pelmt 
- at leaet a) partial resolution of the problem of instrumental motivation (that 
^ is to say one aiming at a utilitarian goal ^6uch as succeediiig in stti^es.or 
professionally)* But Lambert anci Gardner who carried dut a. large numl:>^of 
experiments in Canada over the past dozen years on the ^effects of attit^e 
and motivation on fthe ^acquisition of second langua^s, have drawn attention to 
the crucial importance of another- fac^tor in the sucCeps or 'failure of the 
learner* ; this is integrative motivation (so-called because it reveals an 
interest in the other community which leads to a desire to be JLntegrated in it) 
( see Attitudes and Motivation in Second Languafee Learning) > ' ^ - " * 

The .studies of Lainbeart and Gardner, whiph deal mainly with the learning, 
of French by English-spealcLng Canadians; show that success deperfded.ion two 

* independent 'factors, : on the one hand,, what we already knew, namely the 
apiittide and* verbal intelligence of the learner ; 'on.the other, th^ attitude 

* and mptivcrtipn (in particular, the integrative^.orientation towards the French- 
spewing community) • This last point is interesting from more than cTne point • 
of view, : ' • • - 

P^rst of all, it draws 'qur.at t^nt ion to *a fie fact that the Gonsiaerable^^- 
sums an(i ef3Ports. invented iu. the renewal of second language pedgtgogy maiy well' . 
be useless if one fails to taJce note of the 'crucial role of attitude an« /** . 
motivation in learning. Again, it* opens^up new possibilities of^'action for the 
.pedagogue : if, in fact,, sue c6s*s^ -factors such as aptitude and verbal^-* 
intelligence are for the mOst part beyond the^'control of ;tlie .teacher^ it sho^ild \ 
. be possible to, influence the attitude of the student .towards tt^^^ second ^rlang^ 
Gardner and LanibeVt Observed in peart ictilar that the; attitudes of^-s^udents*' 
par^fents towards the other community greatly influenced the\orieiitatiop of the 
childreif^s attitude* The s^ae may be true of the^ school, .a^d esj^cially of* 
the Janguage couree.:^ _ ^ ^ * . ' ^ ' : " 

If one examines in greater detail the ^composite features of this more 
or less integrative^ attitude : degree of g^iomy (feeling of alienation, 
dissatisfaction or social insecurity) j of authoritarianism ( Antidemocratdb "'^ 
ideology characterized by generalize^ prejudices towards- strangers) ^ of • ,^ 
ethnQcentrism.(an attitude whereby all social phenomena referred ;to one's 
ovna culttire ajid endow it alone with value),* of social inquisitiveness', then 
* one is forced to admit that these profound characteristics of personalitjr and * 
attitude have become ftilly crystallized thank^ to the social milieu before' 
the process of learnin^^a second language begins and consequently lie for the 
most part beyond the influence of the teacher! The large-scale study conducted , 
by Lambert and Klineberg in 19^7 ( Children's Views^ of Foreign Pisaple : a Cross 
National Study ) showed that it was towards the age of ten^that children havft 
, the most apen attitude and are the most receptive to lijiguistic and cultural 
diffe?:tences. Thfe experiment •of Savignon ( Communicative Competence ) of which 

have already spoken, which deals with the teaching of French to America^! 
students at the Ifciiversity of Illinois, indj.cates that the idea of granting a 
large place in the language course to the discovery of the socio--cultural mili.eu 



' ■ ' " ■ " . J 

(3)^ <Phese two points appear clearly in the observations df C. Burstall in , 

' French in the Primaiy,. School f "pupils who dislike French frequently 

instance the difficulty of understanding the tape-recorded sections of 

the French lesson as the main reason for their dislikfg feench, while those 

who like French tend to describe" the tape-recorded material afif dull, 

repetitive* and boring. The majority of pupils express a strong preference 

© „ ' ^for realistic communication situations, not ;*^ust listening to, a tape" 

ERJC (p* 107),: and further on : "To jyjige from the ptipils* own comments, there 

is a strong case for redefining the objectives of teaching French, to 
... - .^^^^.^^ ^ 



coiBBunicati9n« aiid to -a style of presentation ^th^t ie too directive* and 
©echajiical Thus, it is possible ihat a more diversified methodology such 

as is' presented iiere, better adapted to the needs of learners from the point 
of view of course*^ corttertt and from that of learning strategies, would permit 
at least ^a partial resolution of the problem of instrumental motivation (that k 
< is to -say one aiming , at a utilit^ian.goal such as succeeding in studies or* 
professionaSLly). But Lambert and Gardner who carried"! out/a large ntimber of 
experiments .in Caijada over the past dozen years. on th^ effects of attitude 
and motivation on the acquisition of second languages^ have drawn attention to 
the c^cial importance of another factor in the succesp or failtire of th^ ^ 
learner : this is<^ integrative motivation (so-called because it reveals an 
interest in the -other community which leads to a desire to be integrated in it) 
^ \ ( see Attitudes, and Motivation in Second LanCTia^ Learning) , 

The studies of Lambert and^iGardnerj which deal mainly with tlxe learning 
of Frendh'by English-spealcing Canadians, show that success ^iepended on two 
independent tact or s :* on the one hand, what we already knew, namely the 
aptitude and verbal intelligence oT the le^ner(^}7Npn the other, the attitude 
and motivation (in particular, ihe integrative orientation towards the French-* . 
speaking, commtoity).' This last point iiToSit^epting f rom more than one point 
of view. V " ' ^ * ' 

First of all,* it djraws pur attention to the fact that the considerable 
sums and efforts invested in the renewQil of second J^anguage pedagogy may well 
^ be useless if one "fails to take notfe of th^ crucial role of attitude and 
motivation ih learnings , Agaiiii it opens up new possibilities of action 'for the 
pedagogue : if, in fact, success *f actors such as aptitude and verbal 
intelligence ^e for the most p^crt beyond the control of the teacher,, it shotild 
* be possible to influence*the..attitude of the .student towards, the second language. 

Gardner and Lambe!rt observed in* particular that the attitudes of students* 
, pajpents towards the other community greatly influenced the oriehtation* of the 
children's attjLtudd. Tha same m£jy be true of the sphd'bl, ^axid especially of 
* / the language course • " * * * t . 

If one examines in* greater detail the composite features of this moi*e 
' or less integrative attitude : degree of onomy (l^eeling.of alienation, 
^dissatisfaction or social insecurity) ; of authoritarianism (antidemocratic. > 
^ ^ ideology characterized by generalized prejudices towards strangers) ; of ^ 
ethnocentrism (an attitude .whereby all.sjocial phenomena oxe refe:fred to one's^ 
. * ovjn cxxltwe and endow it ,alone with Valu^), of social inquisitiveness, then 
one is forced .to .adMt that these profound characteristics of personality and 
attitude have become fully ciystalli^sed* thanks to the sopial milieu before 
the procesis of learning, a second language begins and consequently lie for the 
most pa3?t beyond the influence of the teacher • The large-scale study conducted 
by Lambert end Klineberg in 196? ( Children's Views of Foreign People ; a Cross 
National ^tudy ) showed |Jiat .it was towards the age of ten ±he\,± children have 
J the most open attitude and are the most^reqeptive: to linguistic and cultural 
differences* The experiment of Sayignon ( Communicative Comrpetence ) *of whigh 
. we have >aJ.ready spoken^ which deals with th.e teaching of French to American 
students at the University of Illinois, indioates that the idea of granting a 
large place in the language course to the discovery of the sccio-cultural milieu 
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(3) These two points* appear clearly in the observations of C. Burstall in 
French In the Primaiy School t "pupils who* dislike French frequently 
instance the difficulty of tinder standing the tape-recorded ^sections of 
the French lesson as the ma.in reason for their dislike Frcn^^h, while tho^e 
who like French t^end to describe the tape-re coi^ded material as dull, 
repetitive and boring. The majority of pupil express a strong preference 
for realistic oommunicatijon situations, not "just listening to a^tape" 
'(p. 107)1 and further on : "To judge frbm the pupils' own comments, there 
is a strong cas§ for redefining the objectives of teaching French, to 
meet the ptipils* different needs" (p. 109)# 



and of the civiliz'ation of the second language (which might have developed the 
-integrative attittide of the' learners) has no influence on success. It seems 
dlffiCxilt to develop the integrative orientation of learners to improve their 
chances of success in learning a second language, Lambert draws our attention 
to the negative effect of . another element wljich dominates language courses, 
partictilarly those which are illustrated, and tg which a positive .value has ' 
alv/ays been, attached because it .supposedly motivated students : a pleasantly ' 
caricatured way Qf representing in the dialogues, texts and pictures, the 
si>0akers and the sox5io~cultural milieu"^ of the/seconcj leinguage, Lambert ( op. Cit^ ) 
shows, in fact, the negatit-e effect of thedte sterotypes (the Frenchman who is 
tallest ive, mocking and a driiiker of red wine, etc) on the attitude of th^ learner 
towards the second language. Thus, the course' based on these methods, far from 
sustaining the motivation of the etudent, merely exacerbates his prejudices and /^^ 
his reserves in respect of the other language and the other cotttmunity, 'instead . 
of dissipating them, as^ woixld undoubtedly have been the .case with the use of 
authentic sound and vis\ial docume;its. We shall return to thisl point, which 
constitutes an important element of the riew methodology, iii Chapter IV; 

Instrumental and integrative , orientations are not tiie only factors 
influencing learning motivation in the case of a second langxxage, Burstall who, 
in 1970f caiTied out* a vast inquiry into the teaphing^ of Prench in the primary 
schools of dreat Britain ( Frehch in th^ Primary -School ; Attitudes and Achievement ) 
underlines a factor which strikes her ^6 more important than the preceding two 
in texms of* success : •'Early achievement in Prench affected later Attitudes 
towards •leaning Prench and, later achievement in Prench to a significantly 
greatef extent thaJi early* attit\14*es towards learning Prench affected the 
^subsequent development of either attitudes or achievement" ( Paqtors Affecting 
Foreign-Language^ Learning , p. 17). In dther^wordgi one's experience, happy or, 
unhai>l>y9 at. the stajrt of leaning a second language, seems *t6 have crucial 
importance for*. one's later attitude toward^ this language ^d one's chances of 
success in learning it. * ^ ^ - . . ^ 

Cm Learning strategies . * ^ ' 

The methodologies of eecond language tea^^-hiiig based on behavioural 
psycliology assumed that a good means of learning existed which was valid for 
all, the progression of v;hich was determined by the difficulty of the structures 
studied and the presentation of wbicH was governed by a few general principles 
"^STidh as the priority of the oral over the written, the breaking- up of the lear- 
ning task into small' stages and the constant reinforcement of student responses. 
The positions were relatively dogmatic : beginners who complained that they c6uld 
not learn without written aids or the adolescents wha protested agaipst the 
monotorjy of the pattern drills at the language laboratoryi were obliged to follow 
the strict directives of methodological hand-books. There was a refusal to 
. acknowledge the charapteristic.s bf the learner in favour of a uniform and universal 
. atjproach;. But| as we have seen in Chapter II, nothing permits one to suppose that 
all individuals learn in the spjue manner and everything indicates that the iiianrier 
.proposed by tiie first audio-lingual methods was not the b^st possible. It 
*s\iffices, moroQver, to observe the v/ay in which a child or c^n odult Icarnc a 
second language on the spot to realize that another of leza^ntng does er^dst 
'aiid that it is completely different since it does not respect the principle of 
a progression, by sm^^l stages, has no recourse to pattern drills, and is nonethe- 
less effectjLve..- j 

. Wo are not supposing that this i/ieans of learning is possible in ihe school 
setting but deduce from this observation tl^at different learnirig strategies 
exist, depending on the situation and no doubt on other factors such as oocio- 
cxiltiiral milieu, age, previgus knowledge and so on, of the learner. 
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,,Unfortiuiatelyi o\ir ignorance in this field* is blatant, eveji in tBte case 
of the acquisition of th.e -mother .tongue ^ and al> th6 more so* in the ca8e| of a 
second language. The problem is that it is very difficmlt to gather, information 
on the^ ccy in which ah individual learnt a langvj&ge, because one has to ^io with 
Rental procqeses which "escape direct obsearvation. The mos< promising appropcH 
in this> terra incogilita fi^m the pedagogue's point of view is undoubtedly that 
which was developed rapidly in 1 969 following an article by ?• Corder ( The 
Sifyiificance of ^ Learners* Errors ) : i;he analysis of errors (see the collection 
pu^li«hed recently by Richalsis under the titl^e : Error Analysis, Perspectives 
f6n S^cond^<anaxage Acquisition ).- The descriptipn of the errors committed 
t^e ledimng ok a second lemguage may be envisaged in relation to different 
gods : proventijpn of errors, evalxiatl^pn of acquisitions and igrlorcince of 
student etc. We are only interected here in errors in the degree to ^ which 
they .constitute a privileged source of informq^tion on the learning s-£rategies 
developed by the st\ident, ^ 

•Por a long time it was thought that espeoially bright students made 
errors in a second laxiguage mainly because df three factors : the student's 
laziness, interference due to the mother tongue a|id poojp progression oi* the 
course. Let u£? leave the- first factor aside { it is i/iipossible to analyze it 
exactly, but it may ho linked to motivation, of which wfe have already si>oken# - 
Ae to the second, always judged crucial, and which led to rejection of 
translations, resulted in no explicit reference being made to the mother tongue 
in som^ courses^ and in the sixties brought about a considerable ^development of 
contrast ivo analyse^ between the structures of the mother tongue and those of 
the Second language in oiiier to anticipate and prevent interference, its 
iniportanc e ha,s been greatly reduced in the light of recent research. If one 
examines the results of several studies conducted in very different milieux, 
one' ncvtes that ^the proportion of interlingual errors (interference with the 
mother tongue) varies betWe^cn ^O/^ (see Tran's thesis on the leamilig of Spanish 
: by English-speaking Canadians), 2V/o (plsson?s study on the learning of English 
; . by ^olosoont Sutdec) and ^% (Dulay and Burt • a study on the learning- of English 
by Spanish-speaking childi^en, 5 to 8 years of age). None of thes^ sttldies , 
justifies generalizations and definite conclusicns ; they suggent ^ tiOut;thtiieSG| 
/ that the role of the mother tongue in the learning of a second lan^tiage is not 
as negative as has been claimed, and that it would be desirable at this stage 
to transfer emphasis to other aspects of learning strategies for the second 
language. The fact is thnt studies we have referred to reveal a high proportion 
of intralingual errors (erroneous g^nerrJizations at the interior of the 
system of the second language^' ; one can even see, in fields such as morphology 
or the syntax of interro^tion and negation^ that the errors committed in the 
second langua^^*were the same and appear in the same order as those committed 
by a small child learning his mother tongue, (see words of Garvie, Natalicio 
- and Natalicio, Rave^i etnd ItLioh, mentioned in the bibliography), 

. Given that these errors clearly constitute an obligatory stage in the 
learning t)f the mother tongue and en^i up by being corrected automatically 
without outside help, one, may form the^ hypothesis tho^t this is at least partly 
true 'of the second language, and this in turn leads us to suppose 

V. 

(1®) that they are useful, even necessary for the learning of the second 

i language aa^t thai it is uselesE, perhaps even prejudicial, to attempt to 
prevent them at any price, as is recommended by one Skinner approach ;^ 

(2®) that they are less serio^us and undbubtedly easier to correct later on . 
than might appear to be the case. 

These hypqtheses, if they are verified, are extremely important for the 
renewal of pedagogy. In fact, all the methodological propositions which we 
^ „ovelop in this report on the need to contounicate freely from the beginning 
ti^Cf the learning process, the use of authentic documents, the iijidividualization 
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Ux^forttmately, our ignorance in this* field is Talatairt', even in the-case 

' of tEeacquisition of the •mother tongufe,* and alj the more so in the case, of a ^ 

second language. The problem is that it is very difficult to gather inf^3I^nation 

on the ccy in which an individual learns a language b^chuBe ^5n^e has to^^do with> 

mental pi^cesses which escape direct observation* The most promising approach 

in this terra incognita from the pedagogue's ppint of view is undoubtedly that 

vdiich vjas developed rapidly in 1969 following an article by P. Corder ( The 

Significance of Learners* Errors ) : the analysis of .eiprors *(see the collection 

published recently by Richards under the title,* : Error Analysis^ Perspectives 

on Second Langua^ Acquisition ). The description of* the errors,^ committed in- 

the learning of a second language may be envisaged in relation to -different 

goc2s : prevention pf errors, evaluation of acquisitions and ignorance of 

student etc. We are only interested here in errors in the djegree to which 

they constitute a privileged source 6f information oii^the learning strategies 

"developed by the student. ^ 
I 

For a long time it was thought thi5,t especially bright students made 
errprs in a second language mainly beci^e of three factors : the student's 
laziness,' interference due to the mother\tone^® Poor progression of the 
course. Let us' leave the first factor as\de ; it is iiflpossitle to analyze it 
exactly,' but it may be linked to motivationi of >diich we have already spoken. 
As to the second, always judged crucial, aid which led to rejection of 
translations, resulted in* no explicit reference being made to tha mother tongue 
in some courses, and in the sixties brought about a considerable dev-elopment of 

" cpntrastivo analyses between the stioictures of the mother tongue and those of 
the second language in oider to anticipate Tziii prevent interference, its 
importanc e has been greatly reduced in the light of recent research. If one 
examines the results of several studids conducted in very different miliexix,' 
one notes that the projjortion of interlingual errors (interference with the 
mother tongue) varies between, SQ'*^ (see Tran'B thesis on the learning of Spanish 
by English-speaking Canadians), 21/» (Olsson's sttidy on 'Ihe learning of English 
by adoiosoont SMdes) and 5^ (Dulao'^ and Biurt's study on the learning of English 
by Spanish-spewing children, 5 to 8 years of age), Jlone of these studies a 
justifies generrJizations and definite conclusions ; they suggest, nonetheless, 
that the role of the mother tongue in the learning of a second language is not 
as negative as has been <5laimed, and that it would be desirable at this stage 
to transfer emphasis to other aspects of learning strategies for the sepend 
language. The fact is that studies we haye referred to reveal a high proportion 
of in^tralingual errors (erroneous generalizations} at the interior of the > 
system of the second language) ; pne can even see, in fields svrch as morphnlogj' 
or the syntax of interrogation and* negp-tion, that the errors committed in the 
second language were the same and appear in the same order as those committed 

* by a small child learning his mother tongue, (see words of Garvie, Natalicio 
and Natalicio, Ravem ajid Ililon, mentioned in the bibliography). ^ 

Given that these errors clearly constitute an obligatory stage in the 
learning of the mother tongue and en& up by being corrected automatically 
without outside help, one may form the hypothesis that this is at least partly 
true oi the second language, and this in turn leads us to suppose 




(l*>) that they are useful , even necessary for the learning of the second 

language and that it is useless, perhaps even prejudicial, to attempt to 
prevent them at any price, as is recommended by one Skinner approach ; 

(2*^) that they are less serious and undoubtedly easier to correct later on 
than might appear to be the case. 

These hypotheses, if they are verified, are extremely in^iortant for the 
renewal of pedagogy. In fact, all the methodological^ propositions which we 
develop in this report on the need to conmmnicate freely from the beginning 
of the l^ayning process, the use of authentic documents, the individualization 
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and autbnoiny of learning - all of them* activities \diich generate errofe on the 
part of the learner - have been condemned up until now by the peda^gy of tha 
second language, precisely because of an ex^dLusivoly negative concept of the 
role of error i^ learning. 

As tp the third traditional source of errors - an insufficiently gradiiated 

• pa^sentation of, ecnd progression in the teaching material - recent research in, 
error analysis has brough't to light infornjat ion, which puts in question ^certain 
widely accepted opinions in this regard. They confirm,' first of all| that a 
certain proportion of 'the errors committed was due neit|aer to interlingual 
interference nor to intralingual generalisations, but to teaching material. 
Moreover, they show that these errors werp not the result of a poorly, graduated 
progression, but due to the conception of the exercises themselves and in ^ • 
particular' of the pattern drills. Olsson ( A Study of Error Ej ) and Jain ( Error 
Analysis ; Source ,\Cause and Si^ificance ) reveal that the meclianical pharacter 
of t^osG exercises and the paucity of linguistic d.ata which *they offer the 
learner reinforce the natural tendency of students to overgeneralisation and 
lec'A^them to form false hypotheses concerning the structurop of ,,the second 
language. These results confirm the observations made in Chapter II on the 
danger ox maJcing too strict a selection of the data given the leaxner and^ using 
cettoAn kinds of exercises too intensively. 

Lai3tiy, the analysis of er^^ors casts a new light ,on the fimdamental 
p:j?oblem of what b^sic elements are to be given the* learner. Up until now, the ^ 
principle of the identity 'bctvxeen data to be given the student (f input) and the 
knowledgo which he would acquire (output) was iiubIt r-dtly adjnitted. Audio-visual 
courses present the student with exactly thos^ structures, the mastery of v;hich 
constitutes the objective of the course. It is not clear that this is the best 
way to proceed : every pedagogue has had occasion to observe that certain 
structures, the object of intense work, are not' at a,ll, or rxe badly,, mastered, 
while others, which have not been treated explicitly, are -acquired v;ith no 
trouble whatsoever* As a result, ono may formulate the hj^othosis that it is * « 
sometimes ea^si'^r to load, the student on to a knowledge of certain, liiiguistic 
structures by indirect means* This hyp*othoBis is supported by a very interesting 
experiments of Val^raan ( Error Analysis ,:^d Pedagogical Ordering; ; The Pet orml nation 
of Peda^oji^lcally I-Iotivated Sequences ), llhile teaching the French intorrogat i on 

est-ce que^ uid subject invorsi^on to American students, Valdmaix observ^ed 
thXt they pro<luced a high proportion (a third) of constructions of th^ form 
P oftrqv.oi vous Stes >alle h Bloominffton ? - something he had not taioght them anji 
vdiioh could not be accounted for either by interference with English, the mother 
tongue, or by contacts with JVench-speaking individuals. In othbr words, the 
students had learnt form^ Hhich had not been taught thorn. On the basis of this 
observtttion, Valdi^ui began a Second experiment by teaching these forms, only 
introducing th« eBt^cc que 'construction later on ; thisHime tho students produced 
a majority of coircct oet-ce que forms. This result is very important for tliree 

* reasons : first of all| it tthows the utility of using indirect methods which 
may often involve simplified forms (4) (and pajrtly agranmatical ones in terms 
of the standard norm) of the kind found in Creoles and sabirs (see Hymes, 
Pidj^inisatiori and Creolisation of Lan^aa^og ) in order to attain the deoirod 
objectives ; secondly, and as a corollary, it confirms the hypothet>is acooAxling . 



(4) H.O. Vfiddowson presents a very illuminating expose of the rerspectives 
and difficulties of this. approach in The Significance of Simplixloation . 



erIc . 3:i 



to which it is possitler from the hegiiming of the learning propess to precede 
grammatical cdrrection "by communicative competence without in any way prejudi- 
cing this process j thirdly and lastly, it opens the way to new methodc of 
esiatlishing progressions, no longer in terms ^of the description of the system 
of the second language, hut in terms of ohservation of the learning strategies 
of the student • 

This rapid overview of recent research has enahled us *to reveal a 
certain nuniber of glohal hypotheses concerning learning strategies which have 
interesting methodological implications* However, we havfe not made much 
progress in respect of one point iirtiich strikes us as very important : the 
diversification of these strategies in function of certain characteristics of 
learners such as age, eocio-cultural milieu, etc. Recent wor^k in this area 
is insufficiently developed to permit us to draw valid conclusions. 
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IV Methodological Impli cat Ions , 

In the preceding chapter we had occasion to notice with respect to the 
attitudes, motivations and strategies of learning, that 6xir scientific 
knowledge appears very slight i|ideed when compared to our ignorance. Nonethe- 
less, we do at least possess certain data from which we may be able to draw 
.some iuipli cat ions for a methodology of second language teaching. These 
implications should not be interpreted in the light of new dogmas but simply 
as suggestions likely to orient reflection and research. Wo will treat 
successively of the problems of definition ot course content in fimction of 
language noedc, individualization of the learning process, utilization of 
jjiuthentic documents, and the role of multi-media Systems* 

A. Definition of course content in funttion of language needs . 

The results of the analysis of language needs (of, III,A) leads one to 
redefine the objectives and the content of. language courses in a way^tlicat io 
new by comparison with traditional manuala and audiolingual courses. It is no 
Ipnger a question of singjly learning to construct correct sentences, but of 
learning to realize in an appropjriate way speech acts in comsiunicatiou 
situations, Ac? it happens, tl^e reference • grammars usud by the authors of 
language courses treat only of the structure of sentences and even then neglect 
the modalities ^icb express the point of view of the* speaker. It seems useful, 
therefore, to produce in roiagh outline here an analysis of the structure of 
speech acts and of their conditions of realization in order to show how course 
content may be defined in those terms. This sketch, too brief for such a 
complex subject, shoxild not be taken too literally and is included for its 
illustrative value alpno. Each speech act may be analysed so as to produce a 
certain nixmber of composite elements which may be schematized as follows ; 

IN REACTION TO AN ACT '*A 'V THE SPEAKER "d"/ EXECUTES ACT "A^"/ AIMED AT 

IlTrERLOCUTOR "I"/ IN SITUATION "S"/ WITE EE5EEENCE TO "Ij", 

Each of these composite elements of the apt cm determine certain 
aspects of iifs realisation in a language. Let, us take, for example, speech 
act "A2" "to asK someone for information" ; its linguistic realization depends 
on the following factors : 

(a) tho nature of Act "Al" which precedes it in the communication event : 
one does not ask for information in the oamo uay if one is addreooing 
someone for the first time, or if one wnnts some information in addition 
to that already given by the interlocutor j 

(b) the relations of power (or authority) and solidarity (or intimacy) 
between the two speakers : there are differences between the way one 
asks a friend, a stranger, a superior or a euboixlinate for information ; 

(c) the communication situation : botwoon tlje smo opeaJrers the situation^ 
can impose a personal relationship or c transactional one (charnctorised 
by neutralisation of personal relations and respeot for the reciprocal 
rights and duties of ^he opoakerjp) which would govern a more or less 
formal request for information { . * ' 

(d) the object to which the speech act refers : one does not ask for 
information in* the scuae wriy in respect of a sports'^ article or a death ; 

(o) tho cojamuAipation channel, vnritten or oral, 

3S 
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The reader may have noticfrd-that in this amlysis, and by contrast with 
Richterich*s, the composite elements of the act £oce not defined in terms of 
specific elements belonging to the external world : role of father or director f 
post-off ioe or railway^station, but reduced to a limited number of more abstract 
pertinent features such as porconal/transactional in order to reach a level of^ 

generalisation which seems essential for%ny pedagogic applica;t;ion« 

■* - * 

Now that the conditions governing the different realizations of a 
speech act in divorce communication situations have been briefly outlined, it 
may be useful to examine in more depth the question of content. Each speech 
act is accomplished Dy an utterance in line with conventions to which we shall 
returrf. *rho content of the utterance may be analyzed in different types of 
predications embedded otte in the other. At the first level are found predicates, 
which, for the purposes of the expose we shall call locutives j these determine 
the kind of relation established between speakers. We^ shall work essentially 
with three kinds of locutive predicates (in naming them wo have drawn on Austin'© 
terminolpgy in How to Do Things With Words ) : 

(a) exercitives , represented by verbs such as prier (to pr^iy), supplier 
fto supplicate), demander (to ask), proposer (to propose), staggerer 
(to sxaggest), conse.iller (to advise), recoramender (to recommend) , 
Qrdonner (to order), permettre (to permit), autoriser (to authorize), 

, dgfendr& (to forbid), intordire (to prohibit), etc. 

(b) expositive s : admettre (to admit), ay cue r (to avow) , contestor (to 
dispute), nier (to defty), confirmor (to cohfirm), assurer (to assure), 
promettre (to promise) , jurer (to swear) , constater (to certify) dire 
(to Bay)t annoncor ( to announce) , ' af firmer (to affirm) , avert ir (to 
warn), etc. ^ ' 

(c) behabitivos : romorcier (lio *than^p), louer (to praise), fgliciter 
(to congratulate), approuver (to approve), excuser (to excuse) , 
pardonner (to pardon), blamer (to fixid fault <d.th), d^sapprouver ^ 
(to disappro^'e), rcprocher (reproach), etc. 

Those predicates foay be combined ; for example, there is* the exercitive- 
expositive combination : je to demande de me dire si ... (I'am a'sking you to 
toll me- if ...) which is *very coismon since, it is at the basis of interrogative 
utterances. ; ^ * 

At the second level are found the modal* predicates or modalities, which 
play a preeminent role in communication, since they express tho point of view * 
of the speaker concerning whatever it is ho is talking about. One may distin- 
guish three basic *types of 'm^^ predicates : ' 

(a) logical modalities^ represented in French by douter (to doubt), supposer 
(to suppose), petiser (to think), - croire (to believe) , savoir (to know) , - 
impossible , improbable , pout-Stre (perhaps), possible , sembler (to soem)^ 
paraltre^ to appear), probable(ment ) , necessaire , falloir (to be 
♦ necassary), to name the most common ; 



(b) affective modalities : hexareux (happy), content , satisfait (satisfied), 
surpris , triste (sad), mecontont (discontented) , yegretter , avoir peur 
Xto be aft*aid), inquiet '(anxious) , esperer (to hope),' souhaiter (to wish), 
d^siTer , pr^f ^rer , vouloit^ (to want), exiger (to, demand), etc./ 

(c) aspectual modalities : with the two series venir do (has just done 
eomothing of other), Stre on train de (is in the process of), aller 

* (is about to), commencer ^ (is beginning it), se mettre h (begins it), 
O ^ contlnuer & (cpntinuee to), cesser (stops), finir de (finish a current 
activity), etc. 4^ 
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The reader may have noticed that in this analysia, .and by contrast with) 
Richterich's, the composite elements of the act are not defined in terms of 
specific elements belonging to the ejcternal world : role of father or director! 
po8t--office or railway-station, Ijut reduced to a limited nuntoer of Ujore abstract 
pertinent features such as personal/transactional in order to reach a*level of 
general i»at ion which seems essential for any pedagogic application. 

Now that the conditions governing the different realizations of a 
speech act in diverse comnunioation sitxiations have been briefly outlined,! x\ 
may be useful to examine in more depth the question of content. Each speeiph 
act is accomplished by an utterance in line with conventions^ to which we shall 
return. The content of the utterance may be analyzed in different types of 
predications embedded one in the other. At the first level are foxmd predicates 
which, for the purposes of the expose we shAll call locutives ; these determine 
the kind of relation estcJblished between speakers. We shall work essentially 
with three kinds of locutive predicates (in naming them we have dr^wn on Austin's 
terminology in How to Jo Things With Words ) : 

(a) exercitivee , represented by verbs such as prier (to pray), supplier 
(to supplicate), demander (to ask), proposer (to propose), sugjargrer 
(to suggest), conseiller (to advise)^ recommender (to recommend), ^ 
ordonner (to order) ■ permettre (to permit), autoriser (to authorize) ^ 

. d6f endre (t6 forbid), interdire (to prohibit), etc. 

. * 

(b) e:a^ositives : admettre (to admit), ayouer "(to avow), cent ester (to 
dispute), nier (to dexy), confirmer (to confiita), assurer (to aesiire), 
promcttre (to promise^, jurer (to fifwear), . constater (to certify) > dir e 
(to say)t annoncer ( tp"- announce ) , affiinner (to affirm), avert ir (to 
warn^t etc. \ 

(c) behabitives : remerci^r (to thank) louer (to praise), f^liciter 
(to congratulate), a pnrouver (to approve), excuger (to excuse), 
pai^^onner (to pardon;,!) blamer (to find fault with), desapprouver 
(to disapprove) f i^epropher (reproach), etc. 

* ,f ■■ 

* - yhdee* predicates- may be. combined/}- for example, there is the exercitive- 
expositive* combination : je te d^mande Ae me dire si ... (l am asking you to 
tell me *if ...) which is very common since i^ is at the basis of interrogative 
,utteranccs. 

^ At the second level are foimd the modal predicates or modalities, which 
f)lay a preeminent role in communication, since they express the point of view 
of the speaker concerning whatever it is he is talking about. One may diet in- 
guiah throe basic types of modal predicates j • 

(a) logical modalities, represented' in French by douter (to doubt), supposor 
(to suppose), penser (to.thihk), croire (to believe), savoir (to know), 
inpospible , improbable , pout^Stre (porhaps), possible , se'mbler (to seem), 
parattre (to appear), probable(ment ) i necessaire , falloir (to be 
necai^sary) ^ ttD name the most common ; 

(b) affective modalities : heureux (happy), pontent , eatisfait (satisfied), 
surpris , triste (said), mecontont (discontented) , regretter , avoir peur 
(to be afl^aid), itK^iet (anxious), esperer (to hope J, soufcaiter (to wish), 
d^sirer pr^f ^r6r , vouloir (to want)« exiger (.to demand), etc. 

' / ' ' " ' . 

(c) ' ' aspectual modalities : with the two- series venjr de (has just done 

> something of othSr), Stre^on trdin de (is-in the process of), aller 
(is tibout to), commencer ^ *(is beginning it), se mettre h (begins it), 
continuer & (continues' to) , cesser (Btops), finir de (finish a current 
activity), etc.* . 

O / 
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These modalities may be combined amoiig*each other with certain restric- 
tions which we will not enter into at this stage, / ^ 

Finally I :at the third. level, one finds^th^ prepositional content of the 
utterance, with classical verbal' predicate of the lire, manger , casser , etc, 
(to read^ to eat, to break), variety and nominal arguments of the enfant , pomme 
(child, apple) kind. We vilX not elaborate on this level because it corresponds 
^ to the referential function of language of ^hich we have already spoken in 
Chapter II and it is also consequently the only one which has been made the 
object of systematic treatment in grammars and language courses. 

To summarize the approach sketched qut here, we shall analyze^ the content 
of the utterance : "Elle doit conimencer k travailler'l (She must begih to work), 
as follows : 

prepositional content : elle travaille (she works) ; 

+ aspectual modality : elle commence h. travailler (she begins to work) } 

+ logical modality : elle doit commencer h travaillor (0 (she must begin 

tCr work) { ] ^ 

" + locutive expositive predicate : Je te dis cru'elle doit commencer & trayailler 

^ (I tell you she muist begin to work), 

I The pxuncipal advantage of such an approach is to draw the pedagogue's 
atfentiori to the elements of the utterance vdiich have an essentially communi- 
cative function, by contrast with the prepositional content ^s referential 
function, • . - * 

. % 

Each utterance may be used' to accomplish a speech act of which the 
illocutive value (" dire " <to say), "ordonner " (to o^nier), "promettre " (to promise), 
"rebercier " (to thank)', etc.) is *determined by a conibination of numer6uD factors, 
beginning with the locutive predicate in certain conditions (person md tenae 
in particTxlar) ; thus, the utteraiipo " j:e t'ordonne do coinmcncer h trnvailler '^^; , 
(I order you to begin work) which comprises a locutive exercitiye predicate may 

- be used with the exercijbive value of "giving an order" while the uttermoe 
" II avait ordonng de commencer ^- travniller " (He gave the order. to *begin work) 
which has the same erercitive predicate but does not fulfil- thu conditions of 
tense and person (moment and subject of the utterance) may only be u^ed with 

* the illocutive expooltive value of "giving .information," Conversely, an utterance 
containing a locutive expositive predicc^te may assume, under the effect of 
logical or affective modalities, and in certain coii&itions (tentip, person, „ 
intonation, otc.)f excrcitive illocutive value,- 

Examples : ' ^ ^ ^ , 

^je te dis qucj^ tu peux eortir (you mny go out) (act of permitting) 

je vouo dis quo 7 voiAs deivez x^ous taire impediatement ! (you mot stay, quiet 
immediately !) (act of ordering) 
/^jo te dis que^ j.e veux que tu sortoo irmediatemcnt ! (l w^mt you to ItJVv^e 
immediately ! (idem). 

• ■ .> • 

* t * ^» • ■ 

(l) A more cbrofta analysis would distinguish between the three modr^ values 
of devoir ; probability, necessity jmd obligatio:i which tc>o li1 i: of the 
three possible interpretations of this sentence : olle ^^;;.,.i-^^is_ d .- te 
corfuaonce h travaillor " >( no doiiLt she has begun to workj, ''V:^^£':^^mL::'l^ 
Y:v^^f> commence a tri^vailler " (she must begin to vwk), "on la •r.^ uir^i, do 

££yj^ commencer a travaillor " (she is obliged to begin to worr J. 



The^e modalitiefi may be coin^ined ainottg %achi other with certain reetri ca- 
tions which we will not enter into at this stage. 

Finally, at the third level, one finds the prepositional content of the 
utterance, with classical verbal predicate of the lire , manger, casser , etc, 
(to read, to* eat, to break), variety and nominal arguments *of the enfant , pomme 
(child, apple) kind. We will not elaborate' on this loyel because it con*esponds 
to the referential functioyi of language of whieh we have* already spoken in 
Chapter II and it is also consequently the only one which has been made the 
object of systematic' treatment in grammara^^tnd language courses. 



. , To summarise the approach sketched out here, we shall analyse the content 
of the utterance : "Elle doit commencer k travailler" (She must begin to ^work), 
as follows, I 

• prepositional content" : elle travaille (she works) ; 

+ aspectual modality : qI ^r ronynence h travailler (she begins to work) ; 

+ logical modality : elle doit commencer h travailler (O (she must begih 

to work) ; * 

+ locutive expositive predicate : Je te dis qu^elle.doit commencer ^travailler 

(I tell you she must begin to work).~ 

The principiil advantage of such an approach is to draw the pedagogue's 
attention to the elements of the utterance which have an essentially communi- 
cative function, by contrast with the propoesitional content's referential 
function, *j , , . 

i> ' " - 

Each utterance may be used to accomplish a sipeech act of which the 
illocutive value (" dire " (to say), "ordonner " (to order), "promettre " (to promise), 
"remercier " (to thank)', etc) is determined 'by a combination of numerouc factors, 
beginning with the. locutive predicate in certain conditions (pe^son^rJid ieme 
in particular) ; thus, the utterance " Je t'ordonno do conmcncer h trava iller" 
(I order you to begin work) which comprises a Ipcutive exeroitive predicate m^ 
be used with the exercitive value of "giving an order" while the utterrjice 
"II avait ordonng de commencer h travailler " (He gave the order to. begi;^ work) 
which has the same erercitive predicate tut does not fulfil tho, conditions of . 
tense and person (moment subject of thi^ utterance) may only be used with 
the illocutive expositive value of "giving information," Coiiveroely, an utterance 
containing a locutive expositive predicate may assume, under the effect of 
logical or affective modalities, and in certain cpnditions (tonoe, person, 
intonation, etc), an exercitive illocutive value- 

* ' * '■ " ■ 

Bxamploo : . i 

/"je te 'dis que_7 "tu peux sortir (you mny go out) (act of permitting) 

/"je vouo dis que 7 vous devez i^ous. taire immediatoment ! (you must stay quiqt \ ^ 
- immediately !) (act of ordering) . ' 

/"je to dis que_7 veux que tu sortes irmediatement ! (l want you to luove 
immediately ! (idem), ' • 



(1) A more careful analysis would distinguich between the th^ee modf I values 
of devrir : probability, necessity and pbligatioa which ihko ci i: of th^ 
^ three pcssiblu iuterprutations of this oontenco.; ollo^;- ^^rxiB Jjd 1 
comiaonce & travailler " (no doult she has l^gun to ^or^tfr'%'dL^'V^L^ 
comiiience a tre^vailler " (chc must begin to V^x^k), " on la ^y mriA.. dc 
commonoer a travailler" (oho is obliged tolBpgin to worr). 



One can see more cleor}.y at this stage how the content of a coiirse may 
he defined and analyzed in terms of diverse composite elements of comomnication 
actSt The approach outlined here is developed and applied systematically in 
French by a CREDIP team within, the framework of the^ Council of Europe project 
(cf* D# Coste, V* Perencsi, J* Loclerq, Martins-BaJ.tar, £• Papo, Roulet ! 
le niveau Beuil en franQais )» Beginning with this first level of minimal comm- 
nicative competence in a second language, and especially in succeeding stages, 
the choice of speech acte, and of their different composite elements and of ' 
their accomplishment in speech in function of the characteristics of i;he 
situation and of ,the speakers, may be oriented by the anrJlysis of language needs 
of the publics involved along the lines of Richterich's* procedure (cf.III, A)* 

It is evident that the kind of analysis sketched out here is destined more 
for the teacher end. the creator of pedagogic material in order to aid him to 
grasp the structures and functl^oning of the language material he uses, than it 
i§ for the student, although with certain categories of learners paraphrase and 
conceptualization eiercfses referring explicitly to this framework have shown 
* ihemselves to be very useful; (se,e H* Besee, Lee oxercices de conceptualisation 
and J. Court illon-Loclei^, Pr.raphrasc et conceptiuilisationT ^ 

Individualization of the learning proceas, developing the autonomy of the 
learner and use of auth<^ntic documents ^ 

How. then, does one present the learner with, and have him work on, those 
basic iBngdkfijs data indispensrble to the acquisition of communicative competence 
in a Ddcond l^mguago^ while respecting the conditions laid down in the preceding 
'^xbepters t Need to provide data oufficiontly rich to illustrate the uce of 
languac© 'WWf^iotioE as instrtimonts of commuriication in function of the diversity 
of the lG;Oi^uage needs, motivations and learning strategies of the individuals 
concerned t The , only solution is to abandon the idea of a dogmatic instruction 
destined fox^^ entire cla|^ in order to achieve a dertain individualization of 
teaching and thereby accoi^Ri large degree of autonoFor to learnerD* It is at 
once vital (especially with adults, whoso availability is limited and irregxilar), 
arid possible (even with younger publics and despite the fact ths.t the majority 
of pcdcgoguoG consider this orientation somdvdiat Utopian). Wo will refer to 
two cxporimontc which tcstigy at different levels to the possibility and utility 
of such an approach : thc; teaching of English to Pronch adults at the University 
of Nanqy and the teaching of Gorman to adolescent Amoricraio.jat Live Oal: College, 
Morgan Hill, in Calif orftia* In practice, individualization and autononor in 
learning, such as the use of authentic documento (vdiich wo will concidor further 
on), only appear Utopian if ono haa uot taken the trouble of preparing and 
soriouoly testing the conditions in which thoy are put into effect, lU Cenibalo 
and Holoc define the charaotcristico of an autonomouu pedagogy in tht^se 
terms : "In such a pedagogy, the loarner--toecher rxraut eooume the totality of 
the learning act, that is to sny : 

(a) define his objectives : thip means analyzing his real needs in tenns of 
level 3 objoctivos (ouch and syich a type of coipiprGhonsion or ^of oral or 
written expression) and evaluating beginning arid final levels of required 
competence in order to attain the goal set ; 

(b) define bis lerming conditions ; these cpnditiono are defined in termo of 
materials (tape rocordcro, radio reception conditions, original version ^ 
films, access to library, otc*)f terms of time available, preferred 7 
forms 'of learning, etc, ; 

(o) define the content and method of learning : iii ftmction of a) and b) , 
* thie means looking for, and organizin;^ documonts and determining the 
utilization techniques best adapted to the learning envisaged } 
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It is evident that the kind of analysis sketched out Here is destined moz*e 
for the* "poacher and the creator oh pedago^c material ^in order to aid him to 
grasp the structures and functioning of the language material her uses, than it 
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\ ' ' t 
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B. - Individualization of the Ifiamlng prooesst developing the siiitonomy of the 
1 efemer and^y^e of auth^t f & .document s r % , 

, • •- ^ ' • ^ 

I ppw, then,* does one present the learner with, and have him* woijk pn, those 

basixj language data indispensable to the acquisition of oonimuni*oative"-conq?etence - 

, in •a Second language, vfliile respecting the conditions laid down in. the preceding ! 
chapters : Need to provide data sufficiently ri-ph^to illustrate the use of 
language varieties as instnaments of commimication in function of thd' diversity 
of the l^^mguage needs, motivations leaming strategies of .the individuals * 
concerned ? The only solution is to abandon the idea ojT a dpgnatic ihstruotion 
destined ,^or' an entire* class in order to -achieve a certadij individuaHzatid^ • 
teaching and^ thereby accord a large degree of. autonomy t<5 learners, it vis a*fc - 
once vital j(eBpecially with adults, whOsQ availability is limited and/irregular), 
and possible (even with youngeaj publics tmd despite the' fact that the majority 
of pedagogdes consider this orientation somewhat utopion). Wa-will refe;r to 
two experiments* which testigy at differen-^ levels to the possj^ili-ty andr'utility' 
of suph an approach i the teaching of English to French adults at the University 
of Nancy and the teaching of German to adolescent American^ at LivQ OaJt College, 
Morgan Hill, in California. In practice, individualization ?jid a^utonomy in 
learning, such as t^e use o'f authentic dpciJments (whicb we will consider further 
on), only appear' utopiaji if one has not taken the trouble of preparing and 
seriously testing the conditiona in which they are put into effect » ICembalb 

*and H. Holec define the ^cltarfecterist jfcs of an autonomous pedagogy in these . 
terms : "In such a pedagogy, the learner-^teacher must assume the totality 6f 
the learning act, that is tp say : ^ - , 

(a) define his objectiyes t tjiis means analyzing his real needs ii\ terms of 
level '3 objectives {such and such a type of comprehension or of oral 'or 
written expression) and evaluating beginning and final levels of required 
competence in order to attain the goal set ; 

' J. 

(b) define' his lerming conditions- : these conditions are^defined in terms of 
materials tape recorders, radio reception conditions, original version 
films,,* access to library, etc.)? i^^ terms of time available, preferred 

• foriAe of • learning, etc. ; * . 
. ' * . . ' . . . ' ' ^ ' > t 

(c) define the content and method , of learning* : in function of a) and b) j 
this means looking for, and organizing documents and detenaining the 

, utilization* techniques best adapted to the .learning envisajged ; . 



(d) * proceed with the learning- proSess itself ; , 

{o) evalixate* the req,\ilts of this., learning : measure ^ogre:ss and see if there 

ts a total 'correspondence bptv/een the knowledge acquired and the required 

^ipKTwledge," / ' . - - . * 

( LeiB lan^os aux adult es : Pqur une pedagogic de 1 *aiitonomiQ , p, 6)\ However, 
thojNahcjr experiment shows that learners- are genorall/ not ready to takenon the 
responsibility of learning and manifest quite strong reluctance in respect of 
-such an approach "( see 11, Cembalo and M,J, Gr emmo , Aut onomi a de f^t^a^ppr ent i p sa^ - 
realite et perspectives ). Hence the necessity of envisaging a double prepara- 
tioh of students^ of a technical and a psychological kihd,Mrfiich can be carried 
out in the. form of information or group-reflection sessions. The technical' 
preparation aims essentially at showing the student the different ways of 
choosing and exploiting a pedagogic docxxment in function of his interest s,*" hie 
aptitudes and his needs, and the different means of evaltiating his work. The * 
psychological preparation attempts essentially to dissipate the ui^favourable 
ima^ which the-stxi^ent may liave of autonomy in relation to a total instruction^ 
but**^ touches also on other fields such as, for example, modification of the 
negaiiive attitude of . the learner towards his errors which often interfere with 
communication learnirig, 

*G,E, Logan, the or^mizer of the Oak Hill experiment, arrives at ^alogoui 
conclusions and aff xi^ms that the success of the procf^ss depends to a considera- 
ble extent on the quality of the instructions (determination of tasks and 
learning strategies, modes of evaluation) which accompany the pedagogical mate- 
rial (se.e Individualized Forej^ Lan^ia^e Learning ; An .Organic Process , p,19 
which also furnishes many examples), 

\ But to 4he psychological and te9hnical preparation of the stu4ent Logan 
adds a second condition for success : the variety of pedagogic material : A 
vital individualized fdrei-gn language program is one which offers as great a 
choice in- mat (trials as possible. If true individualization is to occu^ beyond 
the. single--t rack, sfelf pacing phase, there should be steady progress mr,de towards 
acquisition of materials which will provide for at least the following : 

1) . ^ ^ Choice" of theme or coi^ent' at all levels } . 

2) ' Sufficient materials at. any level (regardless of content) so that certain 

studeitts can profitably stay at that level loiiger than **normal'' - in 
essense, repeating that level ; * 

3) Choice in objectives, such as speaking ability, reading ability, college 
entrance, advanced placement , job skills, language major, etc, 

4) Choice in learning mode ; * ^ . 

5) Ilaterials for' students to lise 4,n interaction ; 

6) > variety of cultural materials. ( op, cit. , p./93)- 

Given the^ relatively^limited tine and mooJiG available to teacher.^, how 
is'fne to find .a stiff icientiy vaStViand varied material ? As it happens, an 
inexhaustible *and relatively cheap source of mc^.terial which can' be u^ed for 
pedagogic purposes does exist : the authentic written., ovtil r>nd audio-v^:^:\Kil 
docuiiionts diffused daily by the mr>ss' media : proj^s,^^pradio and television in 
particular. Up until now, these documents have only' been used in the teaching 
of second languages in. limited fashion and with limited publics because their 
utiiizatioii v;as* contrary to established ideas ; u^e of a neutralised lax^guafte. 
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respect for a progression by small stages' ft?om the simp^**^ to the coii5)le3tf . 
implying a rigorous pre^eeleciion of '^lexical and g^amiSiatical content so as to 
avoid the jerrors Which' were considered damaging for learniii^g. (of, l). The 
collapse of these do^ias (cf. II i .E) makes it poi^sible tp \se authentic 

3nts which^ reveal todoy .all of*-their advantages iiot^ only do %hey offer ^ 
aMiversity, a facility of access and axi aahequalled capacity *f or renewal f they • 
axe also the only means of providing the learner with information he needs 
concerning the effecti'jire txse %f language Varieties as instruments of coiwimni--. 
Ition (cf# JI, B)# Besidifes, as t]|e, meibers of the CRAPEL team ha^e shown, , 
jcourse to authentic .dpcuments constitutes ^daf essential stage in the accession., 
^to pedagQgiQ tAitonomy, not onjy in the framework of a- particul^ir cotbjsei b^ut 
also for the entire, existengeef -the learner (of, R, Duda, E* E>5ch,* J,.P,Laurens j 
Documents non^didacticmes'et formation en lg>ngues )» 

' . ■* * 

Finally, the authentic document results in an interesiing^solution to 
the delicate probrlem of the attitude and the motivation of the leariier 
(cf# III, B)# *As lU Yxihn states so clearly.: "Its contribution to -thfi psycho- . 
pedagogic plan is capital, the early and constant ^acq^iaintance with authentic 
materials! constituting for the adult a far from negligpable* fj|ptor of interest 
and motivation." ( A propos^ de 1 ' elaboration de, matgriaux didactic^es , p.5)» 
At this level I the contribution of authentic aocximents is d9Uble on tlje one 
hand they permit the learng^r to discover and aaiuire the second language with 
reference to situations, eye'nts and theiaes lAicb concern ^d interest hip- ~ ."^ 
directly, sustaining in this way his motivation, (.doubtless it is also the only 
effective maimer of learning a» second language) : again, they offer the loamer* 
an authentic and ?:'ich image 6f another Hoy of life which may result in his 
developing a* favourable attitude towards it and the second language (quite^the 
reverse of the anecdotal and stereotyped * representations found in traditional 
audio-visual courses). ( ' 

• The^major objection generally brought against the introduction of ^ 
authentic documents in a second langu^ige course (except for a dbcvimentary pur- * 
pose) is tlie difficulty .of the language, vdii^ph me?^. discourage students and 
^pad them to commit errojrs. We havB seen (ill, C) that this last objection is 
considered less and less significant. As to the first', it Any be avoided by 
a judicious, selectioh and use of documents, even with beginners. The choice 
of documents is governed by the language ne^ds and knowledge of. the learners. 
If the latter are anxious to sat isfjr pressing language needs relp.ted to tht;ir 
professional life,* one msy use documents taken from this sphere of activity 
(articles and technical notices, recordings of lectures, of seminars, etc.). If 
more general and long-term objectives are sought, then one can make use of 
easily- aacessible documents such as newspapers, books, magazines, radio 
recordings, p^ecords, original* versien films, television programmes. The 
decjLsive advantage of this approach : the extraordinary richness of the ' 
authentic documents availabj^e, makes It possible to meet all, including the ' 
most ^sp^epific, needs of learners.^ The choice of docximents is also dictated by 
. the knovrledge of the public in question. With beginners, one can use brief 
documents, offering a homogeneous structure, even relatively stereotyped as, 
f6r example, retdio news bulletins or teleyisidn adve3rti2ements j with more 
advanced students, one can use lor^r and more varied documents. One may also . 
have recourse to a combined use of documents of different kinds on the same 
sub'ject i cqmparing a radio news btilletin^With presc-cuttings, television 
advertizing with a magazine advertizenent . In order to serve the learning 
process, the selecte4 dbcuments should be accompanied by clear instructions 



(2) These points are cleaJrly confirmed by the observations bf C. Burstall 

concerning yo\mgf students : "The pupils' preference for re^ilistic* tea- 
ching daterials, noted in the. primary school, Ir also more ±n evidence 
after two years in the secondary school. ?Tbe pupils* most common criti- 
Yp" 4* . cism of their French course materials is that they are too '^abyish" ,in, 
oqnimt. Qn^ grojmcx school pupil wrote ,: "We ohotild read pfench 
newspiipero (•r.)^ Other pu|)ils wanted to learn more about the P^ench 
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respect for a progression Iby small stages from the simple to the complex, 
impl^ying a, rigorous pw-selection of lexical and grammatical content so as to 
avoid the etrors lAich were* considered damaging for learning (cf» l)^ The 
collapse of ^hese dogmas (cf. 11, B) makes it possible to use authentic 
docuiaouts which reveal today ^1. of their advantages ; not 6nly do they offer 
a diversity, a facility 6f access and an uneqxialled capacity for rene^^aJL, they • 
arej^also thq only means 6{ providing the .learner with information Jie . needs 
bpriceming ±he^ ef f ectiv^use of language varieties as instruments cf communi- 
cation (cf. II| B)., Besides, as t)ie memljere of the CHAPEL team have shown, 

• recoxirse to authentic documents constitutes an.^essential s^tage in the accession 
to pedagogic autoijomy, not only in the framework ;of a particular course, but 
also for the entire existence of the learner (cf. RJ Duda, Esch, J.P.Laurens i 
Documents Qon didactiques et formation en laxigues ). 

Finally, the authentic document results in an interesting solution to 
the delicate problem of the attitude- and the motivation of 'the ieaWier 
(of. Ill, B). ^ As II. Kuhn states so €le^ly ; "Its contribution to the psycho- 
pedagogic piaii is capital, the early and constant acquaintance with authentic 
materials constitutiiig for the adtilt a far from uegligeable factor of interest 
and mot ivat ion^ ( A Apropos de I'elaboration de. nateriaux 'didactigues , p . 5 ) . 
At thijp level, the contribution of authentic documents is double ; on the one 
hand they permit the learner to discoypr and acquire the second language with 
reference to situations, fevents and themes rfiich conoern-and interest him 
directly, .sustcdning in this way his motivation (doubtless it is also the only 
effective meoiner of leamiiig a second langujiige) V again, they offer the learner 
an authQiitic ond^rich imc^ of another way of dife Wich may result in his^ 
developing a favoiirable attitude towards it*and the second language (quite the 
peverse of the anecdotal and stereotyped repre^fehtat ions found in traditional 
audio-vis\ial courses). '^^ 

* , * » 

[ The^ major objection generally brought against the intrbduction of 
"authentic documents in a secoxid language coyrse (except for a documentary pur- 
pose) is "the difficulty* of the laxiguage, which mav discourage students . and • . 
lead them to commit errors. We h^^e seen (ill, C) thct this last objection is 
considered less and less significant. As to the first, it may be avoided by 

* a judicious selection and use of dQ,cuments, even with beginners. The choice 
.of document^ is governed by the langfuage needs and knowledge of the learners*. 
If the latter are anxious to satisfy pressing languag^e needs related to their 
professional life, one may use do*S^ents taken from this sphere of 'activity ^ 
(artioles and technical notices, recordiilgs of lectures, of seminars, etci). If 
more ^neral and long-term objectives are soxaght, then one can make use of * 4. 
easily accessible documents such as newspapers, books, magazines, radio 
recordings, records, original v(?rsion films, television programmes. The 
deoisive advantage of tl:^is approach : the extraordinaiy richncds of the 
authentic documents available,- makes it .possible to meet all, including the 
most specific, needs of learners. The choice of documents is also dictated*by 
the lcnov;ledge of the public in question. With beginners, one can use brief 
doCtSients, offering a homogeneous structWe, even relatively stereotyped as, 

for example, radio news bulletins or television advert izements j with more 
advanced students, one can use longer and more varied documents. One may also 
have recourse to a conibined yxBO of documents of different kinds on the same 
subject ; conQDaring a radio news bulletin with press-cuttings, television 
advertizing with a magazine advert izement. In order to serv4 the learning 
process, the selected _ documents should be accompanied by clear instructions 



(2) These points are clearly confirmed by the ^ obGep:*vat ions of C. Bursta,ll 

concerning youngf students "The pupils' preference for fealistic tea- 
ching mat eriale,^ noted in the primary school, is also more in evidence 
after two years in the secondary school. The pupils' most common criti- 
M . cism. of their French course materials is that they are too 'tabyish" in' 
* oontMt. One grajnmar school pupil wrote ; "We ohotild read French 
Q newspapers (...) ♦ Other pupils wanted to learn more about the French 

ERJC people ( French in the Priiy*ry School , p. 107)» ' 



concerning the objectives being aimed at, the taske to be carried out, and the 
testis t6 be passed (see exrticle referred to and E, Duda, J.P* LaixrenB and 
S0 E6my, Ii.^ exploitation didactjque de documents authentiques ) > The tests ^ 
carried out by CHAPEL at Nancy shows the^ interest and utility of - using diverse 
kinds of authentic documents with diverse types of public to promote learning 
of the lexicon and grammar} or developnient of the general aptitude for oral 
and written comprehension in French and English, . , ' ^ 

^ One need not conclude from this shorty. chapter that Authentic document« 
cpnsiit.ute the only useful pedagogic material* Courses can also make advanta-^ 
geous use of traditional didactic instruments such as pattern drills, trans- 
lation exercises, monolingual or bilingual lexicons, reference grammar book| 
etc. We have decided not to piaysue these matters here since they axe well , 
known and much more frequently made use of than authentic docuinents. 

In aiy event, no matter what type of didactic or non-didactic documents 
are tlsed, one must abandon linear, monolithiC| \miversal and mechanical didactic 
material irf order to elaborate a more supple and varied material, as much in 
the content, as in the progression and presentation* This didactic material 
will appear under the form of modules, each one characterized by a certain 
content^ (defined in terms of communication acts and situations), a certain 
progression and a certain mode of presentationj linked tq the use of cert;iin* 
media in acc^dance with the model sketched out in particular by Stern and 
Weinrib in a4 interp sting article ( French language teaching modules t a n<^w 
approach to langudge teaching materials ) t in the course of which they write : 
•'Instead of offering a fixed proorda:^ned progression, modules could be 
compiled into a "bank" of units which could be used in whatever way they suit 
a particx4ar cbiirse, teachei*, or set of students, Eventuq^ly, a bank of 
modultiS mi^ht be considered an alternative to an existing fixed sequential 
programme. Up to now, the maiorials producer has presented the teacher with 
a Large package deal, a fully^' furnished bouse with all its advantages and 
disadvantages, VHe believe that' in the future one might well provide a 
teacher with independent teaching \mits from which he can construct his own 
house", (p.. 27). 



C, . The contribution of multi-media systems . 

The abrjidonmont of authord^tative . coursea, the individtialization of 
learning, the diversificatioii of pedagogic material, the use of authentic 
documents - al^ these innovations imply the introductSbn of' new soxirces of data 
Tor the learnei*'. This is particularly evident in the case of courses intended' 
for an adult public which, for geographical or professional reasons, ccjnnot be 
brought togethei* regularly in a class-room. The role of media is deciBiye 
here, on the condition that they be carefully chosen and integrated into the 
lOarniVig system which is still in fact rarely the case. The followirg diagramt 
taken from J. Trim ( Frovisional -SUt^estions reg^xdin ^ ^ Myilti-ryCia Syr tci.i^ for 
Language Te achi ng to iVduIts ) gives an idea of the media vrhich may ecr^ie as 
v&ctors of baWc laaguage data for the learner : 



slides 
film strips 



blaCkboaardSi felt markers^ 
tapep 



^ video 
Cassettes 



rec 




telephone 



corre spondence 
* courses 



t^sts 



I manual , 



objects , 
(rcaliakito) 



Monitor 



book of exercises 



At the momenti these media are used in mafiy second langiiage\courseE\ but 
more often than not in an inaclequate way, teaching being more^ centered on the 
machine and the pedagogic material than on the lermer ; the most striking 
example is projjably that of the langufe^ laboratoiy, the efficacy of >*iich has 
been put in queatioh by many recent tests (oo^ P.D. Smitli»^ A Comparison of the 
Cognitive and Audiolingual Approaches to Foreign L£i|igua^e Instruction and 
P»S# Green, A Cpmparative Study of the Effectiveness of ^t 

In School ) . JThe problem is to select and integf^te cfertain media in a syeten 
so? as» to uoe them rationally and effectively, in functi?)n of their i)osDibilitieS| 
of ^their limitations in use^ and of their coot, all to the benefit "pf th«! 
learner. It is for this reason ^ as*''Trim shows very well ( oy.cit^ } thatv 
television, by its capacity to effect a total audi o-vi sual ^t innxl at i on attaining 
to a ^igh degree of realism, is perfectly suited to pre-^enting authenjiic , 
communication situp.tionG and r.^ts ; 'however, it needc to be'lidited tp certain 
specific uses because of the cost involved ; it ie not *very econotoic to use it 
only for pattern drills or long, authoritarian Explanations, a.s is still dong 
iflttch too frequently, r^adio,^ which only dif fusee an fluditory stimulation! is 
ill-suited to the comprehensive presentation of communijcation events, but has 
other advaxitoges : it lends itsolf in particular to diffusion of -authentic 
samples of the spoken language (which teachers often only master in an imperfect 
way) and to explanatS^pns for a. very large public, tvith less costly and more 
mobile meaais than telisvision (for example, tho uce of transistors ae aide in 
the teaching of French in the bush schools of Senegal). 

Nonetheless, both radio raid television are subject to time-table and 
programoing restrictions \Aich considerably reduce thoir'uao, especially in 
the perspective of an autonomous pedagogy. Whence the nege&Stty to look to other 
aids which permit more individualized work (free choice of the pedagogic 
moment and material) such as the gramophone, tjie tape-recorder, and the video- 
recorder, with documents either ]pre-recorded Ijy the authors of the* courses or 
recorded directly by the learner from radio or television courses eg? nqn- 
didactic programmed. One muist not lose sig^t, either, of the printed 
dOGuxaenta, books, books of exercises, newspapers, which, firee of all local or 
temporal cons'^raints, permit mrxiratim individualization of learning a very 
low cost ; obviously, they* are ill-adcpted to' facilitate the acquisitibn of 
the spoken language, but this objective, even if we have accorded it priority 
here*, ie not the only consideration, and there is ^no doubt that the acquisition 
of a written comprehension, in paarticUlar, will occupy a place that is more 
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and more important in courses. Pinallyi the teacher generally retains an 
important place in the Bystemi not as teachori hut as coxmselldr and interlo- * 
cut or. c 

To illustrate the combination of these different eleinents in a system, 
,Iet ixs^ take the vconcrete example of a multi-media course which was elaborated 
by the BBC at the .beginning of the 1970iOG and intended for an English-^speciking 
^audience of beginner-adults desirous of attaining a minimal* degree of 
tJomDiunicative conq?etcnc6 in spoken German (BBC llulti-IIedia German Course). It 
shoxild be noted that this course does not depend solely on individual learning, 
but also on monitor-supervised group-learniaig within the fraqjework of the 
adult education institutions in existence in Great Britain. • If it- is^ possible* 
to employ, it f6r part of the learning process, group~;fork is extremely 
beneficial for many reasons : emulation (motivation j , pooeibilitie^ of; 
authentic communication, explanation and correction. , * * 

The <5ourse demands on an average five hours of v/ork weekly of the 
learner : a half an hovjc^ of televicloni a balf an hour of radio, two hours of 
clasc-woik and two hlour's of individual ^^rk* It comprises the follomng * 
material : 25 television programmes and 25 radio programmeB (distributed over 
3 semesters), 3 books and 3 records for the student including the material 
for individual work, 3* film stVips and a teacher's m*:"44ijal offering suggestions 
for class exercises* The choice arid the role of medias in the system v/ao 
carefully defined in function of the constraints mentioned Radio and tele- 
vision are used in particular tc present the learner* i^ith ^authentic doctunents 
on the use , of German as cm instVument of*' 'communication. 

If the use of the multi-media system has sho^m itself ^o Td^ particularly 
well-adapted to the teaching of a second language to adults \Aio iiave bypacoed 
^?raditi*onal educational establishmontc, it is alco very useftil in the case of 
younger students in compulsory eclucation Eystoms'' The individuali:^ation of 
learning is oLbo possible and desirable at thid level as we hsive atteiat: ted to 
shovx in the preceding chapter, and must surely benefit from tlie introduction ^ 
of multi-media systems. Sweden affords pji iiitereetin^ example ;dth the English 
multi-media coursq elhberated for Gymnasium students (15 to 16 years) % the 
TRU (CoLmiittce for television and radio in education)^ Tlie choicj of z. multi- 
media approach was princdpally determined by the heterogeneity in terms of 
knowledge^ aptitude aiid motivation of tlae public involved. It v;as neoemaxy; 
to elaborate a pedagogic mtcrial sufficiently rich and divcrDified to meet, 
the needs and capacitj^os ef all otudents, as well as a fairly new and vrried 
mode of presentation in order to sat^itain or dev^elcp (in thti cane of the more 
rooalciti^alit) motlv^ation. Closed circuit television is used to>jreDent commu- 
nicatioii cituAtionc lAich, althotigh they were created by a scenario-writer and 
played out by actors, c^^e .very nattiral and deal with themes of dirnot interest 
to adolescents. The dialogues arc then talten up a^iain in a moi^ci tradition,al 
vjay in class with the help of a tape r^xid a film strip cax& then in the Iruir^^age 
laboratory. Idiat is esi^eoially interesting is the brealdng up of the e^ass 
-into. smaller groups whio^give themselx^o*^ over to different learnin,^ activi- 
ties : individual t^:^rl: of ul»itten oomprehenLitn (vdiioii rtudento can fr»lli w 
at home by boi^ro^ing brochur-es) , of orri comtrehenci . n (indixriilu d lirt^iiiing 
vath receiveri:> to radio profjrcjnmeD), pattern drill ri in the lex'cu.r^ laboratory, 
conversation around 'a table xdth five or six persons .^iid the teacher 

These courses which illustrate certain pocsible ua^^-c of ^ting multi- 
media, systems in the learning of second Imigu^-^es, arc tho'jnoment ^neroly 
tiMd initid{tivf>ij mthin the xercpective ue have outlined. Iti fact^ tl^ey only^ 
partly tdce int5 consideration the variety of l,!aiguo^-e needs ra d leaxviing 
stratefjics of the publics iav-avedi cxid offei; a pedagogic material rhioh is 



roltvtively li1;tle* diversified in reDpect of content as well as presentation. 
A great degl rt^mains -to be done to* gear nnilti-iftedia' syotems to the specific 
needs and leaniiiig strategics of the publics concerned 



, It may seem sxirgprising thati having begun ijdiii the contribu+iOn of 
language sciencea to- the diversific^'.tion of teaching methods for f orei^ ^ • 
languages, shoxild end up in tha field of educational technplo^ * The 
reason is that the contributions of both ikp the elaboration*»f# diversified 
learning systems for second languages are indissociable* A very sophisticated 
mulfi-media course which ignores 1fce contribution of sociolinguistics and^ 
jjsycholirzguiBtiGO to knowledge of the -mechaJiisme of communicative compctdtice, 
has as little chance of attaining its objectives as a course based on a very 
elaborated linguistic description of the second langifage, but ifdiich does not 
take into account %he contribution of pedagogy and educational .tocKnologjr 
Also, it seems Appropriate to quickly devqjop interdisciplinary tenns for the 
production of leamihg sYOtems i^ich will be capable of combining harmoniously 
and efficiently the cont]j|»ibution of the disciplines concerned to the benefit 
of leemers, * '\ . - 
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